

































































Otto M ears Qoes East 


THE CHESAPEAKE 
BEACH RAILWAY 


BY 

AMES W. WILLIAMS 






Otto Mears 
1840-1931 


Otto Mears, a pioneer Colo¬ 
rado narrow-gauge railroad 
builder, was sold on the idea 
of erecting a modern Monte 
Carlo and summer resort close 
to the Nation’s Capital to be 
served by a high speed and well 
appointed railroad. 

Plagued with financial diffi¬ 
culties and declining patron¬ 
age, the railroad failed in the 
depths of the depression and 
was succeeded by the abbrevi¬ 
ated East Washington Rail¬ 
way. Predominantly a coal 
carrier with a three-mile right- 
of-way, the East Washington 
has produced revenues beyond 
the fondest expectations of its 
predecessor. 
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This booh is affectionately dedicated to 
the late John Mayo Rector 
without whose enthusiastic cooperation 
it coidd not have been written. 
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Otto Mears, Pathfinder of the San Juan and builder of the Chesapeake Beach 
Railway. Photograph from Carson, Hurst and Harper s Colorado Mines , about 
1890. (State Historical Society of Colorado) 
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The old railway station restored as the home of the Chesapeake Beach 
Railway Museum. Photo taken in 1982. 




PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


With the publication of this third edition, the Chesapeake Beach area looks 
forward to the 21st century. In 1994 the Town of Chesapeake Beach celebrated 
its first centennial, and although much of the old town is gone there is still a 
great deal of interest in the preceding 100 years. The old Chesapeake Beach 
Railway station at Chesapeake Beach had survived through the years. In 1979 
restoration of the building was begun, and it is now the home of the Chesapeake 
Beach Railway Museum. It serves as an important focus for community history, 
allowing those with fond memories of the Railway and Resort to share their 
stories with the newer and younger members of the community as well as with 
visitors from around the nation and the world. 

The help of many people has made this Museum a reality, and the support 
of a number of agencies and organizations make it possible for it to continue as 
a vital part of the community. Firstly, Gerald and Fred Donovan, who own the 
Rod ‘N Reel Restaurant and the station property, generously leased the site in 
1979 to Calvert County for 99 years. The Calvert County Historical Society and 
the newly incorporated Friends of the Chesapeake Beach Railway Museum have 
volunteered much of the hard work and inspiration for the continuing operation 
of the Museum. Funding for the building and museum operations has come 
from many sources, the Commissioners of Calvert County, the Town of Chesa¬ 
peake Beach, the Maryland Historic Trust, the National Park Service, the Insti¬ 
tute of Museum Services; and a number of smaller agencies and friends have 
also offered program support to the Museum over the years. 

Sadly, however, the author of this book, Ames W. Williams, died on 
November 8, 1991 after a long illness. He is greatly missed by his railroading 
friends and his friends at the Chesapeake Beach Railway Museum. Through¬ 
out the early years of the Museum he gave advice, encouragement, and gener¬ 
ous information. Before the printing of the second edition of this book in 1981, 
he gave the Museum the copyright to the book. It is with much gratitude to Mr. 
Williams, and fond memories of his friendship, that we send this third edition of 
his well researched work to press. 


Friends of the 

Chesapeake Beach Railway Museum 
November 1997 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Since the publication of the 1975 edition, the gloomy prophecy uttered 
in the penultimate paragraph of the final chapter has come to pass. The 
Potomac Electric Power Company's Benning Generating Station, a coal¬ 
burning facility from its inception shortly after the turn of the century, has 
been forced by bureaucratic action and in spite of the petroleum crisis, to 
convert its grates to oil. The government of the District of Columbia, 
following the edict of the Energy Supply and Environmental Act of 1974, 
found that the Benning Generating Station was unable to meet the air 
quality standards for particulate matter (fly ash) and prohibited the further 
burning of coal. The Federal Energy Administration, of course, could have 
prevented this drastic action by issuing a stop order, but it chose instead to 
bend with the prevailing political winds. Although the Benning plant had 
been built in a remote area, its site had been encroached upon steadily over 
the years by residential developments and public housing projects. Hence 
the environmental concern. 

The East Washington Railway, almost entirely dependent upon the 
revenues derived from switching coal cars from the Chessie System inter¬ 
change at Chesapeake Junction into the Benning plant, was mortally 
wounded when the Potomac Electric Power Company agreed to comply 
with the D. C. Government’s order to convert the Benning boilers to oil. 
Having no alternative, the railway filed its application to abandon the 
entire line from Seat Pleasant to the Benning plant, some 3.387 miles 
(Docket No. AB-128) on May 20, 1976. It took almost two years for the 
simple application to pass through the bowels of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; the final order of approval was granted on February 13, 1978. 

The last movement over the rails of the East Washington took place on 
April 18, 1978, when the carrier s remaining locomotive, No. 102, left the 
Seat Pleasant engine house about 10:30 a.m. for transfer to its new owner, 
Maryland Midland Railroad, via Chesapeake Junction and the Chessie 
System to Hagerstown, Maryland. Motor No. 103 had been sold earlier to a 
grain cooperative in Houston, Texas, and it had left the East Washington 
on May 14, 1976. 

Surviving the Chesapeake Beach Railway, its corporate progenitor, by 
some 43 years, the East Washington Railway too has passed into oblivion. 
Ironically, its end was brought about by well-intentioned bureaucrats who 
were incapable of perceiving the coming oil crisis that now dominates 
American economic life. It is too late to rectify this governmental blunder 
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insofar as the East Washington Railway is concerned. Regrettably, another 
short-line railway has been shunted into history. 

On a brighter note, the Donovan family, who own the Rod *N’ Reel Club 
and the still-standing Chesapeake Beach railway station, and the Calvert 
County Historical Society have agreed to restore and preserve the depot 
and eventually convert it into a railroad museum. They earnestly request 
the help of all interested parties, either by financial contributions or by the 
donation of appropriate artifacts for display. To further these worthy aims, 
the author has donated the second edition of this book to the Calvert 
County Historical Society. 


Ames W. Williams 
May, 1981 




PREFACE 


At 11:30 a.m. on the bright spring morning of April 15, 1935, Local 
First-Class Train No. 4, consisting of Locomotive No. 12 and Combination 
Car No. 11, left the deserted station at Chesapeake Beach with fewer than 
half a dozen souls aboard, including the crew. In the group was Auditor 
Richard H. Hart whose melancholy duty on this final scheduled run of a 
train was to close each stationmaster’s account and to padlock the 
thenceforth empty depots. 

Almost forty years have passed since the last train left “The Beach,” and 
the ranks of excursionists who once crowded into the sooty dull-red 
coaches of the Chesapeake Beach Railway for an exciting ride through the 
Southern Maryland countryside are rapidly thinning. Since then the 
growing numbers of railfans and history enthusiasts have kept the image 
of the short line green. Their expressions of interest and gestures of 
cooperation have made the often frustrating search for facts seem worth¬ 
while. 

The author is indebted to many people for sharing with him their 
knowledge, recollections, photographs and memorabilia. In particular, 
thanks are due to the late Mr. J. Mayo Rector who served as Vice President 
and General Manager of the Chesapeake Beach Railway and President of 
the successor company, the East Washington Railway, from the latter’s 
formation in 1936 until his retirement on May 31, 1969. 

Mr. Rector, who was born in Orange, Virginia, in 1895 and died sud¬ 
denly in Baltimore after being struck by an automobile while crossing a 
street on April 5, 1972, devoted fifty-seven years of his fruitful life to the 
railroad. He went to work for the Chesapeake Beach in 1912 and in the 
course of his long association with it and the East Washington contributed 
to every facet of operations, from candy butcher to chief executive. While 
working long hours as a youth, he still found the time and energy to earn a 
law degree at Georgetown University Law School in the evening hours 
and was admitted to the District of Columbia Bar in 1921. His continuing 
affection for railroading, however, compelled him to remain with the rail¬ 
road instead of making a career of law. He was probably on unofficial rail¬ 
road business when the automobile abruptly ended his life. 

Also gratefully acknowledged is the assistance of Mr. Richard H. Hart, 
whose longevity record with the railroad almost equals that of Mr. Rector, 
and the late Mr. Lewis R. Hulfish, onetime dispatcher. Thanks are due 
and given to Mr. W. E. Lehr, Chief Mechanical Officer of the Penn 
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Centra] Company, and to three members of the current staff of the East 
Washington Railway—Mr. Norris Young, Engineer and general factotum; 
Mr. Harold W. Williams, who wears the multiple hats of General 
Manager, Secretary and Treasurer and Mr. Edward P. Parenteau, Auditor. 

For information about Otto Mears the author is indebted to Mears' 
grandson, Otto Mears Pitcher. Charles Poppers daughter-in-law, the late 
Mrs. Rudolph Popper, and his grandson, also named Charles Popper, have 
been most helpful in supplying facts about the elder Charles Popper. The 
picture of William A. Beerbower was furnished by Mrs. William R. Bailey 
through the good offices of Mrs. Dumont Beerbower. 

Mrs. Alys Freeze, in charge of the Western History Department of the 
Denver Public Library, made substantial contributions both in material 
and research suggestions; Mrs. Laura A. Ekstrom of the Colorado His¬ 
torical Society did likewise. The records of the National Archives, Mary¬ 
land State Archives, Interstate Commerce Commission, Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution, Library of Congress and the Association of American Railroads 
have, of course, been invaluable. 

Mention must also be made of the excellent monograph on the 
Chesapeake Beach by the late Hugh G. Boutell, published in Bulletin No, 
58 of the Railway & Locomotive Society, Inc.; and kind assistance offered 
by Mr. Robert H. Burgess, Curator of Exhibits, The Mariners Museum; 
Mr. Harold Buckley; Mr. Garnet Jex; Mr. Henry S. Libby; Mr. Robert 
Truax; Col, John E. Merriken, who has in preparation a definitive history 
of the Washington, Baltimore and Annapolis Electric Railway; Mr. 
Francis B. Tosh; Mr. Gerald M. Best, who helped with a perplexing roster 
problem; Mr. Charles A. Purinton; Mr. James G. Schneider, who is 
writing a biography of Otto Mears; Mr. Charles J, Murphy, the patient 
publisher of my history of the Washington and Old Dominion Railroad; 
the late Mr. LeRoy O. King, who was the fountainhead of all knowledge 
concerning Washington streetcars; Mr. LeRoy O. King, Jr., the author of 
100 Years of Capital Traction; Mr. John H. White, Jr., Chairman, De¬ 
partment of Industries, Smithsonian Institution, and Dr. Marlene Zara for 
a fine piece of detection in the purlieus of Atlantic City. 


Alexandria, Virginia 
1975 


Ames W. Williams 
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The Lure of the Chesapeake 


Few little railroads are endowed with sufficient collateral interest to at¬ 
tract much attention beyond the area in which they operated and, like the 
snows of yesteryear, melted into oblivion. There are, of course, notable ex¬ 
ceptions, particularly in the West, where roads such as the Virginia and 
Truckee, beloved by Lucius Beebe, served the fabulous Comstock Lode in 
Nevada and many ephemeral mountain goat pikes shuttled ore from 
mines in Colorado during the era of the legendary gold and silver strikes. 
The corporate lives of most of these railroads were notoriously brief as 
they skidded from bonanza to borrasca in tandem with the fortunes of 
their colorful patrons. 

The Chesapeake Beach Railway, although far removed from these 
geographically, did have the distinction of being an eastern railroad built 
and financed by two westerners—Colorado railroad tycoons Otto Mears 
and David Moffat. Geared to a placid agrarian economy, in sharp contrast 
to the tough, boom-or-bust quest for buried wealth that prevailed in the 
mountains of the West at the time, the Chesapeake Beach was to traverse 
the gently rolling tobacco fields and orchards of Southern Maryland on 
the way to Chesapeake Bay. This tranquil countryside, while far less spec¬ 
tacular than the scenery beyond the Rockies, had certain compelling 
charms of its own. 

Hopefully, the Chesapeake Beach was to serve not only the trans¬ 
portation needs of Maryland farmers, who at the time were forced to rely 
upon slow steamboats to move their produce to Baltimore, the only 
available market, but also to carry pleasure seekers, well-heeled or 
otherwise, to a luxurious gambling and beach resort to be established on 
the western shore of Chesapeake Bay. The lavish scale of the plans 
projected for this great playground may have been the lure that brought 
Mears East and induced him to persuade Moffat, a shrewd financier 
whose consuming passion was to build a railroad over the Continental Di¬ 
vide, to bankroll the novel rail-resort effort in the East. 
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THE CHESAPEAKE BEACH RAILWAY 


The Washington and Chesapeake Beach Railway, the corporate 
predecessor of the Chesapeake Beach Railway, received a charter 1 from 
the State of Maryland on September I, 1891, authorizing it to build and 
operate a standard-gauge railroad some 28 miles in length, running from 
the northeastern corner of the District of Columbia boundary in a 
southeasterly direction through Prince Georges and Anne Arundel 
Counties to a proposed seaside resort of 3,000 acres at the mouth of 
Fishing Creek on Chesapeake Bay in Calvert County. 

This venture could reasonably be expected to pay handsomely in freight 
and passenger revenues, for it was to provide the first direct rail link 
between the Capital and the Chesapeake, a distance of less than 25 miles 
as the crow flies. Maryland farmers, it was hoped, would find the railroad 
useful in marketing their produce, and Washingtonians were expected to 
welcome it as an easy means of escape from the sweltering summer heat of 
the Capital to the refreshing shores of Chesapeake Bay. Turn of the 
century Washington, of course, lacked today s amenities of air-condi¬ 
tioning and even simple electric fans. The heat and humidity were so op¬ 
pressive, in fact, that some foreign governments considered the city a 
hardship post for their diplomats. It must be remembered, too, that the 
gasoline engine had not yet appeared on the scene to speed and ease land 
transportation. The optimism of the promoters seemed amply justified 
under the circumstances. 

The most prominent sponsors of the railroad were Edwin Warfield, a 
Baltimore lawyer and newspaper publisher who subsequently became 
Governor of the State of Maryland, and James L. Barbour, a wealthy 
Washington businessman and land developer. The most deeply involved 
financially, however, was Theodore W. Tyrer, who held 19,731 of the 
20,000 shares of authorized capital stock. T. H. Anderson, H. C. Speer and 
A. H. Mattox served respectively as president, vice president and secretary 
of the company. Other citizens who lent their names to the project were 
Barnes Compton, a Prince Georges County Congressman; Frederick H. 
Smith and William C. Codd, Baltimore businessmen; and John S. Slater 
and Benjamin F. Karns, Washington merchants. 

A prospectus with all the appeal of a contemporary Florida real estate 
developer’s brochure appeared in print in June 1894, stating that the 
Railway Company had executed a deed of trust on December 5, 1893, to 
the American Security and Trust Company of Washington, D.C., in the 
amount of $1 million and that the Company then owned 718 acres in fee 


'Approved April 2, 1892. General Public Statutes of Maryland, 1892: Ch 201, p. 420 
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at Chesapeake Beach, a hamlet chartered by the Maryland Legislature in 
April 1894. The prospectus further stated that construction of the railroad 
was progressing rapidly and that contracts had been let to responsible 
parties requiring the carrier to be finished and ready to operate trains by 
September 15, 1894. To span the Patuxent River a great drawbridge, ad¬ 
vertised as the largest single-span plate girder bridge in the country, was 
supposedly finished and ready to be put into place; furthermore, at 
Chesapeake Beach a 2,000-foot-long fishing and steamship pier and a 
three-mile breakwater, boulevard and promenade were said to be nearing 
completion. 

These were gross misrepresentations. Actually, no construction of any 
importance had been started. The Washington and Chesapeake Beach 
Railway Company had acquired a lease of approximately two miles of 
graded right-of-way and a partially completed single track in the northeast 
corner of the District of Columbia from the Washington, Potomac & 
Chesapeake Railroad, a successor to the Southern Maryland Railroad 
Company. 2 

The optimism surrounding the Washington and Chesapeake Beach 
Railway enterprise is reflected in the financial projections of the pro¬ 
moters. As against roughly $l '/2 million in anticipated costs, the Company 
estimated that its assets, upon completion of construction, would be nearly 
$3 million. Deducting from the latter figure $2Va million in outstanding 
stock and bonds, a comfortable margin of approximately $500,000 in 
excess of capital obligations was contemplated. 

Yearly earnings “compiled from calculations based on the most con¬ 
servative plan ’ indicate the sanguine attitude of the promoters, especially 
in regard to the volume of passenger traffic. 


2 The Southern Maryland Railroad Company, incidentally, had been given a franchise in 
1868 to build a railroad from Prince Georges County to Point Lookout in St Mary's County 
and had later, in 1882, been authorized to enter the District of Columbia and connect with 
the Alexandria Branch of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad near Deanewood 

Doomed to bankruptcy, this railroad was succeeded in 1886 by the Washington & Potomac 
Railroad which, in turn, was reorganized in 1901 as the Washington, Potomac & Chesapeake 
Railroad Company Its right-of-way consisted of two disconnected segments: one, in the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, was the roughly two-mile stretch leased to the Washington and 
Chesapeake Beach Railway; the other, some 20 miles of single track, ran between 
Brandywine, where it joined the Pope’s Creek Branch of the present Penn Central Railroad, 
and Mechanicsville in St. Mary's County. The latter segment engaged in desultory opera¬ 
tions as the Washington, Brandywine and Point Lookout Railroad until 1942 when it was 
purchased and extended by the U.S. Government to supply the Patuxent River Naval 
Station. Although in bad repair and recently advertised for sale by the General Services 
Administration, it was used until a few years ago by the Penn Central Railroad for an occa¬ 
sional freight movement 
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400,000 round-trip fares from Washington at 60 cents each .... $240,000 

Fares from Baltimore and other points .100,000 

Express and baggage 50,000 

Local and general freight .50,000 

Mail .10,000 

200,000 tons of coal at 50 cents per ton .100,000 

500,000 bushels of oysters at 10 cents per bushel.50,000 

Rental of beach facilities.50,000 


TOTAL $650,000 


The yearly expenditures for operations were estimated at $357,500 and 
the fixed charges (interest and sinking fund) at $110,000, a total of 
$467,000. The balance of $182,500, the promoters believed, would pay a 
12 percent return to the investors. 

The Company was authorized to issue $1 million worth of 30-year gold 
bonds. At six percent interest, said the promoters, these notes held the 
promise of being a sound investment. Evidently the opportunity to share 
in the promised bonanza failed to arouse much enthusiasm in the 
investing public, for the Central National Bank of Washington, D.C., of¬ 
fered a $400,000 block of the bonds for sale a short time later with the 
added inducement of a common stock bonus—every purchaser of a $100 
bond would receive a $50 stock certificate as a premium. In order that this 
offer might be shared by the greatest number, the Company altruistically 
imposed a limit of $10,000 upon individual subscriptions. 

An elaborate pamphlet, prepared and circulated by Mr. Washington 
Danenhower, General Manager, Land Department, The Washington and 
Chesapeake Beach Railway Company, described the future Chesapeake 
Beach resort as “The Great Seaside Suburb of the National Capital, 
situated only thirty miles from Washington and fifty-two miles from Balti¬ 
more. It could be reached, the brochure continued, in 45 minutes from 
Washington by the Washington and Chesapeake Beach Railway and in an 
hour and a half from Baltimore by the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad 
(now the Pope’s Creek Branch of the Penn Central Railroad) and the 
proposed Washington and Chesapeake Beach Railway connection near 
Upper Marlboro. 

Chair and observation cars were to be attached to each train, and the 
tracks would curve only at the crossing of the Patuxent River. The straight 
right-of-way would reduce the hazard of accidents while permitting the 
trains to maintain maximum speed. Prospective passengers were thus 
assured of safe, speedy and comfortable travel. 

Chesapeake Beach, as envisioned by the promoters and their architects, 
Yarnall and Goforth of Philadelphia, would have rivaled the fabulous 
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pleasure dome of Kubla Khan in elegance of design and execution. Among 
the many planned amusement facilities was a racetrack one mile in cir¬ 
cumference with every appointment for making it the finest all-year trot¬ 
ting course in the United States. 

Hotel Chesapeake, the main building, was to be one of the most mag¬ 
nificent hostelries conceived during the Mauve Decade, with 600 luxu¬ 
rious rooms fronting on a grand boulevard overlooking Chesapeake Bay. 
The architects, apparently laboring under the residuary influence of Sir 
Walter Scott’s romantic novels, designed the building in the castellated 
style of English mansions of the 14th and 15th centuries, of which War¬ 
wick Castle and Haddon Hall are notable examples. The lower stories of 
the structure would be of red sandstone and the upper floors of dark 
shades of brick with terra cotta trimmings. Providing access to the hotel 
from the landward side was to be a heavy wrought iron portcullis flanked 
by a gatekeeper’s lodge suggestive in its exterior effect of the entrance to 
Penhurst Castle, Kent. A great porte-cochere, heavily arched and but¬ 
tressed, with gargoyles projecting from a battlemented cornice and 
massive oak doors with wrought iron hardware would enhance the striking 
exterior. 

Plans for the interior of Hotel Chesapeake were similarly lavish and fea¬ 
tured a grand staircase twelve feet wide of carved oak, stained glass win¬ 
dows with the coats of arms of the various States, a ballroom, billiard 
rooms, bowling alleys, taprooms and a great tower lounging room. The 
dining salon was designed to seat a thousand guests at a single sitting; a 
roof garden would accommodate those who preferred their meals al fresco. 
“Truly,’’ said Mr. Danenhower, “Chesapeake Beach will become the 
greatest resort of its kind in this country and is destined to rival Newport, 
Narragansett Pier and Bar Harbor with the wealth and fashion of this 
great Nation.” 

Not to be overlooked, of course, was the volume patronage of the less af¬ 
fluent and the modest contributions of daily excursionists who would, it 
was hoped, crowd the coaches with their picnic hampers and hordes of off¬ 
spring. Hotel Patuxent, stated the brochure, “will be of a cheaper class, 
yet a most beautiful and elegant structure, built of wood and supplied 
with every modern device for the comfort and convenience of the public.” 

Bathing beaches, bathhouses, pavilions, picnic groves and amusements 
such as scenic railways and merry-go-rounds were projected, and to give 
year-round stability and prestige to the newly incorporated town of 
Chesapeake Beach, orrate residences compatible in architectural style 
with the hotels were planned for all the officials of the Railway Company. 

Unfortunately, these elaborate plans of the Washington and 
Chesapeake Beach Railway Company hardly got beyond the promotion 
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stage before financial disaster intervened. Charles Pelham, a disgruntled 
director of the Railway Company, precipitated its collapse by asking the 
United States District Court in Baltimore to appoint a receiver when he 
was unable to collect a $7,000 balance allegedly due on a tract of 
Chesapeake Beach land that he had sold to the Company for $27,000. 

The finances of the Railway Company were so precarious that Judge 
Thomas J. Morris, after a preliminary inquiry, was reluctant to grant the 
petition because there did not appear to be sufficient funds to pay court 
costs, let alone the expenses of a receiver. Judge Morris was finally 
persuaded, however, to appoint Lincoln H. Hyer, the chief engineer of the 
Railway Company, to the dubious office. Eventually, through Hyer’s 
diligent and conscientious efforts, a small proportionate payment was 
made to the preferred claimants and bond holders. 

It developed in the course of litigation that the Railway Company had 
possessed no substantial cash or valuable assets readily convertible into 
money at its inception. What property it had acquired subsequently had 
been obtained by its officials at exorbitant prices, mainly through illegal 
transfers of stock and bonds. Although the officers had performed few 
services for the Company beyond promotion, they had voted themselves 
annual salaries totaling $44,000, a munificent figure for the time. 

The Special Master s report stated that, although the Railway Company 
had issued $1 million in capital stock and had executed a mortgage to 
secure bonds in the amount of $1 million, the enterprise was little more 
than an inchoate scheme for a land speculation. At best, it continued, the 
Company had obtained a franchise to build a railroad, upon which less 
than $100,000 had actually been spent—in construction, grading, and ac¬ 
quiring some trestle timber and approximately 700 acres of unimproved 
land at Chesapeake Beach worth about $10 an acre if by some fortuitous 
circumstance a buyer could be found. 

Sharing the financial ruin of the railroad was its principal contractor and 
a heavy creditor, Coffin, Sullivan & Company. It was forced into bank¬ 
ruptcy, too, because it had hypothecated Railway Company securities to 
carry on the little construction that was done. 

Robert E. Tod of J. Kennedy Tod & Company, a New York City broker¬ 
age house, who had advanced a $40,000 loan on $95,000 of Railway Com¬ 
pany bonds as security, purchased the assets of the defunct Company at 
the receiver s sale on December 10, 1895, for $31,000 in the hope of pro¬ 
tecting his investment. 3 This payment, less expenses, was prorated among 


3 Charles Pelham et al v. Washington and Chesapeake Beach Railway Company Case No 
15, Equity Docket “C," October 26, 1895 Confirmed February 19, 1896, United States Dis¬ 
trict Court, Baltimore, Md. (Unreported) 
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the host of creditors. The amounts they received represented a disappoint¬ 
ingly small percentage of the money they had invested in the Railway 
Company. 

Tod, determined to recoup his firm’s imprudent loan, reorganized the 
Washington and Chesapeake Beach Railway Company and shortened its 
name to Chesapeake Beach Railway Company. The new corporation was 
approved by the Maryland Legislature on March 7, 1896, 4 and granted all 
the rights, powers and franchises conferred upon its predecessor, except 
that it was forbidden to construct any stationary bridge across the Pa¬ 
tuxent River below the steamboat landing at the village of Bristol (Leon 
Post Office) in Anne Arundel County, since the Weems Steamship Com¬ 
pany regularly operated freight and passenger vessels to the wharf there. 

Associated with Robert E. Tod as officers and directors of the 
Chesapeake Beach Railway Company were Archibald Young, Frederick E. 
Chapin, Fillmore Beale, Joseph K. Roberts, Charles A. M. Wells and F. D. 
McKenney, the last a Washington lawyer. 

Tod s first order of business as owner of the reorganized Company was 
to find a qualified person who would not only purchase the corporation 
but also build the railroad and develop Chesapeake Beach. He believed, in 
spite of the blatant exaggerations of the bankrupts, that under proper 
management the project could be financially successful. Less than a 
month passed before a likely prospect appeared in the person of Col. Am¬ 
brose Constantine Dunn, a distinguished-looking ex-Confederate cavalry 
officer who since the Civil War had acquired something of a reputation as 
a consulting engineer in the field of railroad construction. 

Lincoln H. Hyer, the court-appointed receiver of the defunct Railway 
Company, first met Col. Dunn in the convivial atmosphere of the men’s 
bar at Willard s Hotel in Washington, D.C. A Col. John S. McEwen, who, 
like Dunn, was a Confederate veteran, introduced the two men. The talk 
sooner or later turned from war reminiscences to railroads, and Dunn 
evinced considerable interest in Hyer’s description of the proposed line to 
Chesapeake Beach. 

From the time of their introduction in early April until July of 1896 
Dunn and Hyer met almost daily to discuss over juleps the feasibility of 
the enterprise. Besides showing Dunn all of his original maps and profiles, 
Hyer took him on a trip over the projected right-of-way in the Maryland 
countryside in order to convince this already warm prospect of the merits 
and potential profitability of the project. Shortly after inspecting the ter¬ 
rain, Dunn returned to his home in New York City and began a protracted 


^General Laws of Maryland, 1896: vo] 1, p. 360 
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correspondence with Hyer, calling for all the plans and estimates that 
Hyer had prepared for the predecessor Company. 

Early in January 1897, Dunn requested Hyer to come to New York in 
order to meet another prospective associate, Charles Popper. Hyer 
remained in New York for several weeks, explaining in detail to Popper all 
of the advantages to be reaped by the builder of a first-class railroad with 
an appealing beach resort at its Chesapeake Bay terminus. When Hyer left 
New York he gave Dunn a letter of introduction to J. Kennedy Tod & 
Company, 45 Wall Street, New York, the owners of the corporate 
property, 

Toward the middle of August Hyer received a telegram from Dunn 
stating that he would like to come to Washington and go over the right-of- 
way site again, this time in the company of Popper and still another 
interested person, Otto Mears, a railroad builder of considerable stature 
from Colorado. The three men came to Washington and during their in¬ 
spection trip with Hyer became fully convinced of the desirability of pur¬ 
chasing the property. That they were thinking of constructing an electric 
rather than a steam railroad at the time is evident in the record of a 
number of conferences they had with others and a tentative agreement 
they made with President Baker and Superintendent King of the 
Columbia Railway Company arranging for Chesapeake Beach Railway 
trains to enter the city of Washington over the tracks of the streetcar com¬ 
pany. 5 

On August 21, 1897, Dunn, Popper and Mears agreed to purchase all 
3,000 shares of the capital stock of the Chesapeake Beach Railway from J. 
Kennedy Tod & Company for the sum of $75,000 and to make a down- 
payment of $1,000 in cash. They further agreed to organize a construction 
company—a device frequently employed to protect a newly organized 
railroad company from liens or claims during construction and, more often 
than not, to line the pockets of the contractors—under the laws of the 
State of Colorado or some other State, with capital stock of $400,000, and 
to begin building the railroad before September 30, 1897. 

Mears, full of enthusiasm for the project, promptly returned to Colo¬ 
rado and on September 2, 1897, established the Chesapeake Bay 
Construction Company. The incorporators were Mears, Dunn, Popper, 
John L. McNeil, David H. Moffat and Frank P. Thornton, the last named 
being a nominal party without any apparent interest in the corporation. 

The Chesapeake Bay Construction Company was authorized to issue 
capital stock in the amount of $600,000 ($200,000 more than that specified 


5 The Columbia Railway was cable-operated at the time, but plans for electrification were 
obvious!) in the offing 
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in the agreement with J. Kennedy Tod & Company) and to exist for a term 
of 20 years for the purpose of building a railroad and doing all the things 
incidental thereto, including buying and selling real estate. The Company 
could function in Colorado, Maryland and the District of Columbia and 
have offices in the cities of New York, Washington and Baltimore. The 
principal place of business, however, was to be located in the city of 
Denver. 

Mears assumed the presidency and offered to obtain the money 
necessary to build the railroad. As vice president, Dunn had the task of se¬ 
curing the rights-of-way. Popper became the treasurer and general office 
manager. Mears, Dunn and Popper each agreed to pay $50,000 in cash 
into the Construction Company treasury and to receive a like amount in 
par-value stock, the balance of the stock to be sold or hypothecated to raise 
money to build and equip the railroad. 

In order to pay J. Kennedy Tod & Company the balance of $74,000 for 
the capital stock of the Chesapeake Beach Railway, the Construction 
Company and its officers signed three joint notes, all bearing interest at 
the rate of four percent from October 1, 1897, maturing as follows: 
$24,000 on July 1, 1898; $25,000 on October 1, 1898; and $25,000 on 
January 1, 1899. 

The Railway Company, by resolution on September 4, 1897, authorized 
an increase in its capital stock by $700,000, par value, and a first mortgage 
bond issue amounting to $1 million at par value to become due on July 1, 
1923. In addition to the joint notes, Dunn, Popper and Mears deposited 
with J. Kennedy Tod & Company $300,000 in the unissued capital stock of 
the Railway Company as security for their initial obligation. The 
remaining $700,000 in shares authorized, along with the $1 million in 
bonds, which the Continental Trust Company of New York subsequently 
certified on January 1, 1898, were held by Tod for distribution and sale ac¬ 
cording to the following terms: (1) for each mile of railroad completed and 
accepted by the Railway Company, in five-mile increments except that 
the last section could be shorter, the Construction Company was to receive 
$30,000 in stock and $30,000 in bonds, and (2) for each payment in stock 
and bonds, J. Kennedy Tod & Company would receive 51 percent thereof 
to be held as additional security for the payment of the $74,000 in notes 
given by the Construction Company and accrued interest. 

The Construction Company, pursuant to its contract with the Railway 
Company dated October 1, 1897, agreed to furnish all the labor and ma¬ 
terials required to build the railroad, to obtain the necessary rights-of-way, 
to supply sufficient equipment and rolling stock to operate the railroad 
and to furnish J. Kennedy Tod & Company a complete accounting each 
month of all expenditures and outstanding liabilities. If it appeared that 
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the railroad would not be completed by July 1, 1898, the Railway Com¬ 
pany could terminate the contract, take possession of all materials and 
property and finish building the railroad, holding the Construction Com¬ 
pany liable for any loss incurred by the breach. 

On the same day that Mears, Dunn and Popper purchased the Railway 
Company from J. Kennedy Tod & Company, the triumvirate mutually 
agreed that each would pay his own expenses during the construction of 
the railway, but upon its completion all individual expenses and advances 
would be reimbursed and a division would be made of any capital stock 
and railway bonds remaining unsold. 

J. W. Coffin, of Coffin, Sullivan & Company which had acted as 
contractors for the defunct Washington and Chesapeake Beach Railway, 
wrote to Mears on October 14, 1897, stating that he ‘‘was a sufferer to a 
large amount by the fizzle of the Company 4 years ago and would like very 
much to have a chance to finish the railroad if under an honest and able 
management.’’ The records do not reveal what, if any, consideration was 
given by Mears to his request. Since Coffin’s name does not reappear in 
the records of the Company, it is obvious that he did not get the second 
chance 
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It is doubtful if the annals of railroading can produce a collection of 
more colorful men than those who served as officers and directors of both 
the Chesapeake Bay Construction Company and the Chesapeake Beach 
Railway—Otto Mears, Ambrose C. Dunn, Charles Popper, David H. Mof¬ 
fat and John L. McNeil. 

Like the stereotype hero of Reverend Horatio Alger’s novels, Otto 
Mears made his way from rags to riches by sheer determination and in¬ 
dustry. Born in Courland, Russia, on May 3, 1840, of mixed English and 
Russian-Jewish parents, he became an orphan at the age of two. An uncle 
with twelve children of his own to support took in the homeless infant but 
sent him to England eight years later to live with a distant relative. After a 
brief sojourn in England, marked by his first ride on a railroad, young Otto 
was packed off to another remote relative, this one a cousin living in 
America. It took six weeks for the sailing vessel loaded largely with seasick 
Irish emigrants to cross the stormy Atlantic Ocean. Otto’s cousin in New 
York City kept the boy for a year before deciding to pass him along to one 
of four uncles living in California, none of whom knew or was known to 
the boy. 

Mears later recalled that he arrived in San Francisco penniless after a 
long steamer voyage and a portage on horseback across the Isthmus of 
Panama. No one appeared to claim him upon his arrival. With charac¬ 
teristic resourcefulness he began to make his own living by selling news¬ 
papers. Next he learned the tinsmith trade from an itinerant journeyman 
but soon succumbed to the prevailing gold fever and went prospecting in 
Nevada. Within a few years he acquired considerable fluency in the 
English language, but it seems that during his long life he was never able 
to rid himself of a heavy foreign accent. 

On August 17, 1861, Mears, a few months more than twenty years of 
age, responded to President Abraham Lincoln’s first call upon the State of 
California for troops by enlisting in the First Regiment, California In- 
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fantry. Sworn into the army at the Presideo, he was described in the 
records as having a dark complexion, black eyes, black hair, weighing 150 
pounds and measuring 5 feet 5 l k inches in height. 

Assigned to Company H under Captain Bernard J. McMahon, Mears 
was sent to Camp Downey in Contra Costa County on August 28. He and 
his fellow California infantrymen, traveling overland on foot, reached 
New Mexico too late to participate in the fighting, which culminated in 
the Confederate rout at Glorieta Pass. Since no further threat from the 
rebels materialized in the West, the balance of Mears’ three-year 
enlistment was spent in sorties against the Mescalero Apaches and the 
Navajos under the command of the colorful Kit Carson. 

Mustered out of the service on August 31, 1864, at Las Cruces, New 
Mexico, with a modest bonus in his pocket, Mears went to Santa Fe and 
began his long and successful business career. In 1865 he was at Conejos, 
Colorado, where he engaged in various retail enterprises and also built 
and operated several grist and sawmills. The problems involved in getting 
grain and logs to his mills and of hauling the finished flour and lumber to 
market induced Mears to start building wagon roads and carrying freight. 
By 1875 Mears owned and operated a profitable network of toll roads in 
the San Juan Country of Colorado. 

The demands of the expanding mining industry and the mushrooming 
communities that sprang up in close proximity to the fabulous silver 
strikes soon made the hauling of freight by mules and oxen obsolete. It 
was quite logical that Mears, who owned the toll roads, should turn to 
building railroads. His first was the 18-mile, narrow-gauge Silverton Rail¬ 
road. Reputed to be the steepest and crookedest railroad in Colorado, it 
followed an almost impossible route of hairpin turns, loops and switch- 
backs from Silverton to the mines at Ironton. Completed in November 
1889, the railroad made a handsome profit in the first few years of 
operation. Its success, however, was closely geared to the rise and fall of 
the prosperity of the mines in the Red Mountain area, which in good years 
sent as much as 30,000 tons of ore to the smelters at Durango. 

Mears anticipated by many years the advertising techniques of Madison 
Avenue. One of his most famous was the operation of a luxurious dining 
and sleeping car —Animas Forks —on his diminutive road. Purchased 
secondhand from the Rio Grande Railroad, the car was handsomely re¬ 
furbished for the accommodation of visiting tycoons and spendthrift pros¬ 
pectors. According to the late Lucius Beebe, the ultimate authority in such 
matters, the lockers of the Animas Forks could produce upon demand 
choice game in season, Russian caviar, turtle soup, Hamburg grapes and 
other exotic delicacies, as well as the finest of liquors and vintage cham¬ 
pagnes. 
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As another publicity device, Mears issued to celebrities and valued cus¬ 
tomers annual passes of white buckskin, silver, and occasionally solid gold. 
These annuals, needless to say, were conversation pieces at the time they 
were circulated and have since become prized collectors’ items among 
narrow-gauge aficionados. 

Otto Mears is perhaps best known for his spectacular Rio Grande 
Southern Railroad, which once stretched for 172 incredible miles between 
Durango and Ridgway, Colorado, connecting with the Denver and Rio 
Grande Railroad at both terminals. Begun in high hopes in November 
1889, the railroad unfortunately met with disastrous financial reverses less 
than two years after it was completed in January 1892. Its health, as that of 
other carriers in the San Juan Country, depended upon the successful 
operation of the silver mines it served. The demonetization of silver in 
1893 and the ensuing financial panic plunged the Rio Grande Southern 
into bankruptcy from which it never fully recovered, although it somehow 
managed to operate under an indifferent receiver until 1951. That the rail¬ 
road survived as long as it did in a state of insolvency and in the face of 
every adversity of nature to which a mountain railroad could possibly be 
subjected is an amazing feat. The magnificent scenery along its right-of- 
way, the thrills imparted by spidery trestles, the breath-taking loops and 
grades that seemed to defy the elementary laws of physics gave those 
fortunate enough to ride the “Route of the Silver San Juan” an enviable 
experience. 

Undismayed by the failure of the Rio Grande Southern, Mears built still 
another little road, the Silverton Northern, in 1896 and subsequently, by 
purchase, added the Silverton, Gladstone and Northerly to his San Juan 
rail holdings. At this juncture in his railroading career, his attention turned 
eastward. 

Mears found in the Chesapeake Beach proposal a compelling challenge. 
While not in personal financial straits at the time, having managed to 
retain extensive land and mining interests along with the three Silverton 
railroads, he was not wealthy enough to finance the construction of yet 
another railroad with his own capital alone. He did, however, have many 
affluent friends who had profited from mutual speculations in the past, 
men such as David H. Moffat and John L. McNeil. Mears brought his full 
powers of persuasion into play and soon succeeded in committing suffi¬ 
cient western capital to begin the building of the eastern railroad, a sin¬ 
gular and perhaps unique phenomenon in American railroad history. 

The figure of Ambrose Constantine Dunn, who with Mears and Charles 
Popper purchased the Chesapeake Beach Railway stock in 1897, is a 
remarkable one. It is unfortunate that many aspects of his career and per¬ 
sonality are apparently lost to history. The facts that have come to light, 
however, seem to indicate that Dunn was a fascinating rogue. 
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Born in Randolph County, Georgia, on August 10, 1835, Dunn was 
admitted to the United States Military Academy at West Point on July 1, 
1852, as a Congressional appointee from Baltimore, Maryland. His tenure 
at the Academy was brief and undistinguished. The archives reveal that he 
elected to resign on January 22, 1853, following the mid-term examina¬ 
tions rather than be discharged for deficiencies in mathematics and 
English. For the next eight years his activities and whereabouts remain 
undocumented. 

In August 1861, with the Civil War well under way, Dunn secured a 
captain s commission in the Bartow Artillery, Georgia Volunteers, which 
subsequently became Company A, 60th Regiment, Georgia Volunteer In¬ 
fantry. Still later, this company was transferred to the 22nd Battalion, 
Georgia Heavy Artillery. Again, Dunn’s association seems short. The Con¬ 
federate records in the National Archives show that he was court- 
martialled and dismissed from the service at Savannah, Georgia, on 
November 20, 1861, for failing to take the oath of allegiance with the 
members of his command. 

Undaunted by his conviction, Dunn sought and secured another com¬ 
mission in the Confederate service simply by writing to the Secretary of 
War in June 1862 and falsifying the record of his previous career. He had 
attended West Point, Dunn wrote, from 1855 to 1857 and had resigned be¬ 
cause of ill health. He also stated that he had served with General Bartow 
on the 18th and 21st of July 1861 in the Battle of Bull Run. This en¬ 
gagement, of course, occurred prior to his dismissal. That Dunn did par¬ 
ticipate in the battle is confirmed by testimonials of several officers who 
witnessed and apparently approved his conduct under fire. 

On August 2, 1862, Dunn was appointed lieutenant colonel of the 37th 
Battalion, Virginia Cavalry. This unit, organized on August 2, 1861, and 
mustered into the Confederate service on November 3, 1862, was also 
known as Dunn’s Partisan Rangers, probably in honor of Dunn as a result 
of his recruiting efforts in Southwest Virginia. While serving in this orga¬ 
nization under the command of General William L. Jackson, Dunn failed 
to obey orders calling for an attack upon the Union rear at Beverly, near 
Philippi in Randolph County, Virginia, This conduct caused him to be 
cashiered again, on November 6, 1863. 

For some unknown reason, perhaps because of his persuasiveness, Dunn 
was reinstated by President Jefferson Davis on June 24, 1864. During the 
following year, after brief periods of hospitalization at Richmond and 
White Sulphur Springs for rheumatism, Dunn again had difficulties with 
his commanding officer. After the Confederate defeat at Cedar Creek, he 
attempted to take his battalion out of Major General Lomax’s division of 
the Virginia Cavalry. Lomax had Dunn arrested and sent to Staunton for 
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trial. While awaiting his third court-martial, Dunn resigned, stating in his 
resignation that his command was so reduced in numbers as to be of little 
tactical worth. He further stated that he was a Marylander and wanted to 
go where he could render more valuable service to the Confederacy. 

On March 21, 1865, General Jackson forwarded Dunn’s resignation to 
Major General D. D. Downing with the endorsement: “The good of the 
service will be promoted by the acceptance of this resignation and the 
strength of the Battalion will thereby be increased.” Downing, un¬ 
doubtedly happy to be relieved of Dunn, forwarded the paper to Rich¬ 
mond with the endorsement: “This officer is not efficient and, in my 
opinion, is unworthy of his commission.” 

The record of Lt. Col. Dunn’s rather inglorious military career closes 
with the postscript that, following the surrender of Lee’s army, he took the 
oath of allegiance to the Union and was paroled at Lynchburg, Virginia, 
on May 29, 1865. 

Until Dunn appears in the Chesapeake Beach story some three decades 
later, nothing is known of his activities except that he seems to have ac¬ 
quired some experience in railroad construction. The New York City Di¬ 
rectory listed him as an engineer in the years 1897-1910. 

Comparatively little is known about Charles Popper other than that he 
came to this country from the Grand Duchy of Baden as a young man and 
followed the course of empire westward. He was successful in breeding 
cattle and at one time owned one of the largest ranches in Colorado. While 
in Colorado he met a fellow immigrant, Otto Mears, and the two became 
partners in a number of profitable cattle deals, supplying beef on the hoof 
to frontier army posts. Popper also speculated in mining properties and at 
one time held extensive interests in Colorado, Utah and Idaho. He lived in 
Salt Lake City, where all of his children were born, for a number of years 
and is reputed to have been a friend of Brigham Young. 

At the time Popper became involved in the Chesapeake Beach Railway 
he had come East at his wife’s urging and was leading a sedentary 
existence with his family of three sons and two daughters in New York 
City. Obviously restive with urban life after his exciting experiences in the 
West, and possessing moderate means, he appears to have been ready for 
any new enterprise that offered a more appealing future. Where Popper 
met Dunn and how he first became interested in the Chesapeake Beach 
Railway are unknown. 

David Halliday Moffat, who was destined to become the financial angel 
and eventual owner of the Chesapeake Beach, was a close friend of Otto 
Mears. They shared in many profitable land and mining speculations over 
the years, and consequently each entertained considerable respect for the 
other’s business judgment. Like so many other wealthy westerners of his 
day, Moffat was a transplanted New Yorker. Born in Washingtonville, 
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Charles Popper, co-builder of the Chesapeake Beach Railway, circa 1900 
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David Halliday Moffat, Denver financier and backer of the Chesapeake Beach 
Railway (State Historical Society of Colorado) 
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Orange County, on July 23, 1839, he barely completed an elementary 
school education before he started to work as a messenger in the local 
bank. His ambition far exceeded the limited opportunities for ad¬ 
vancement at home, so he packed his few belongings in a carpetbag and 
followed Horace Greeley’s legendary advice to young men. 

Moffat arrived in Des Moines near the end of 1855 and readily obtained 
a clerkship in the bank of A. J. Stevens and Company. After a brief stay, 
restlessness prompted him to move on, this time to Omaha where he was 
hired by Allen’s Bank of Nebraska. During the three years he remained in 
Omaha, young Moffat made and lost (on paper) a fortune in real estate 
speculation. 

The lure of California gold induced another move westward. By March 
17, 1860, Moffat got as far as the booming settlement that was to become 
the city of Denver. In company with C. C. Woolworth of St. Joseph, 
Missouri, he opened a book and stationery shop which managed at a hand¬ 
some profit to supply the news-hungry community with eastern perio¬ 
dicals appreciably ahead of the slow-moving U.S. Mail. Moffat’s acumen 
convinced him that Colorado and not California was the true Eldorado, so 
he resolved to remain in Denver. In addition to his store, he operated the 
telegraph agency, served as postmaster and sold insurance. His marked 
facility for banking, however, overrode all other interests. In 1866 he be¬ 
came the cashier and shortly thereafter the president of the First National 
Bank of Denver. From his strategic position in the bank he skillfully 
expanded his investment portfolio until he was one of the richest men in 
the territory. 

Moffat’s early realization of the fact that railroads were the key to the 
development of the West made him one of the first among Denver’s in¬ 
fluential citizens to press for their construction. Governor John Evans, also 
a dedicated railroad advocate, enlisted Moffat’s aid in promoting the 
Denver Pacific Railroad after the Kansas Pacific demanded a tribute of $2 
million to build into Denver from the east. This line, in reality a 107-mile 
spur that joined the Union Pacific at Cheyenne, brought the first rail 
service to Denver on June 22, 1870. Moffat at about this time apparently 
became imbued with a lasting compulsion to put Denver directly on a 
transcontinental route. 

Financially involved in the incorporation of a number of railroads other 
than the Denver Pacific, including the Denver and South Park and the 
Denver, Utah and Pacific, Moffat was also elected president of the Denver 
and Rio Grande in 1887 with Jay Gould’s support. When the eastern direc¬ 
torate resisted his efforts to build branches to serve the bonanzas at Lead- 
ville and Cripple Creek and thwarted his main line ambitions for the Rio 
Grande he resigned. 
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With the handsome profits accumulated from his mining and banking 
interests, Moffat backed the building of the narrow-gauge Florence and 
Cripple Creek Railroad in 1891. Completed in 1894, the road was sold five 
years later to the Colorado Midland after having repaid its entire cost of 
construction in the first eight months of operation by hauling gold ore 
from the mines to the smelters at Canon City and Florence. 

Moffat’s bank, the First National of Denver, succeeded in weathering 
the panic of 1893 caused by the repeal of the Sherman Silver Purchase Act, 
and the approaching turn of the century found Moffat one of the 
wealthiest men in the State of Colorado. This was no mean distinction in 
the era of Horace “Silver Dollar” Tabor, Tom Walsh and “Leadville 
Johnny” Brown. 

Mears sought and obtained Moffat’s pledge of financial help for the 
Chesapeake Beach Railway at a fortuitous time, for within a decade a 
substantial part of Moffat’s wealth was to be dissipated in the Herculean 
task of building his Denver, Northwestern and Pacific Railroad over the 
top of the Rocky Mountains. 

Regrettably, in spite of The Giant's Ladder (Boner) and The Moffat 
Road (Bollinger and Bauer), both fine studies of the building of the 
Denver, Northwestern and Pacific Railroad, David H. Moffat, deemed by 
Lucius Beebe to be the most distinguished figure of the Centennial State, 
remains an almost forgotten man. Moffat deserves a full-dress biography 
before time and indifference make the task impossible. 

John Lloyd McNeil, the first secretary-treasurer of the Chesapeake 
Beach Railway and another upstate New Yorker, left his home in the 
village of Owego to find a future beyond the Shining Mountains. Like 
Moffat, he got no farther than Denver where in 1870 he was hired as a 
clerk by the Colorado National Bank. Discovering after a few years of ap¬ 
prenticeship that he, too, had considerable aptitude for finance, he de¬ 
cided to strike out on his own by opening a bank in Del Norte. Backed by a 
number of Denver businessmen, the venture became an immediate suc¬ 
cess. When the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad bypassed Del Norte, 
McNeil moved to Alamosa, a town built by the railroad. As the rails 
continued westward to Durango, McNeil followed and opened a branch 
bank that later became the First National of Durango. 

McNeil’s investments in mines, cattle and wagon roads prospered. That 
he, a wealthy banker, and Otto Mears, the Pathfinder of the San Juan, 
would sooner or later join forces in railroading was a naturalculminationof 
their activities. The two shared a common interest in the development of 
toll roads but were well aware that the day of the mule team and oxcart 
was about over. Since they already owned road networks, they would be 
spared the tedious task of acquiring rights-of-way for rails. 
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John Lloyd McNeil, Colorado banker; officer and co-builder of the Chesapeake 
Beach Railway. 
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In 1887 Mears and McNeil together with Fred Walsen, a part owner of 
the Silverton-Ouray Wagon Road, founded the Silverton Railroad. So suc¬ 
cessful was this that McNeil needed little persuasion to join Mears in the 
construction of the Rio Grande Southern. Incorporated on October 30, 
1889, with Mears as president and McNeil as secretary-treasurer, this now 
legendary narrow-gauge railroad was ready for train traffic by mid- 
December of 1891. 

How much money McNeil lost in the panic of 1893 and the ensuing 
receivership of the Rio Grande Southern is a matter of conjecture. Ap¬ 
parently he remained sufficiently solvent and confident of Mears* ability 
as a promoter to join Mears again in the financing and building of the 
Chesapeake Beach. 

Mears, having incorporated the Chesapeake Bay Construction Com¬ 
pany on September 2, 1897, and with assurances of financial support from 
Moffat and McNeil in his pocket, returned to Washington, D.C., eager to 
get the new railroad started. In selecting the professional staff of the 
Construction Company, Lincoln H. Hyer was Mears* logical choice to 
head it. Hyer, who had done much of the planning for the defunct Wash¬ 
ington and Chesapeake Beach Railway and had later urged the continua¬ 
tion of the enterprise at every opportunity, was thus rewarded for his 
earlier efforts. He, in turn, reemployed a number of his former assistants, 
among them John F. Alexander, a Virginia Military Institute graduate, 
and Return Jonathan Meigs, both, incidentally, ex-Confederate officers. 
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Construction of the Chesapeake Beach Railway began in early October 
1897, on the segment between Chesapeake Junction, the proposed point 
of connection with the Baltimore and Ohio, and Upper Marlboro. The ap¬ 
proximately 1.8 miles between the Alexandria Branch of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad and the Maryland—District of Columbia boundary had 
been graded and partially tracked many years before by the Southern 
Maryland Railroad, so that the construction crew, after some clearing of 
underbrush, quickly laid the rails required for bringing in building equip¬ 
ment and a rented work train. 

A tract of land covering eight-and-a-half acres in what is now known as 
Maryland Park, slightly less than a mile from the District of Columbia 
boundary line, was selected as the site of the principal yard and shop 
buildings. Adjacent to it on the Maryland side of the boundary was a com¬ 
munity which in 1906 became Seat Pleasant. Farmers’ Hotel at Upper 
Marlboro provided space for temporary headquarters for the field crew, 
and the Chesapeake Bay Construction Company’s executive offices were 
established in the Columbia Railway s powerhouse and carbarn at 15th 
and H Streets in northeast Washington. 

Soon after the preliminary decisions had been made and work on the 
railroad was progressing to his satisfaction, Mears returned to Colorado 
where on December 1 he granted an interview to the Denver Republican. 
He told the reporter that the first 14 miles of road to Chesapeake Beach 
would be finished by January 1898 and that in three more months trains 
would be running the entire length of the line, enabling construction to 
start on the grand hotel. He expressed hope that the building schedule 
would permit the accommodation of guests for the coming summer 
season. 

Mears added that 500 men and 250 teams, employed by the Ferguson 
Contracting Company of New York and encamped at Friendship, Mary¬ 
land, were busy excavating, cutting timber and laying rails. The railroad, 
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Columbia Railway Company’s carbarn at 15th and H Streets, N.E., Washington, 
D C., August 1965. The first office of the Chesapeake Beach Railway was in 
building on right. 
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he further stated, would operate passenger trains by electric power from a 
third rail system rather than by the conventional overhead trolley wire and 
would thereby be capable of speeds as high as 80 miles an hour without 
any jumping of the cars. Freight would be handled only at night and by 
60-ton steam locomotives. Mears anticipated daily traffic of from 5,000 to 
20,000 passengers, depending upon the season. As a safety measure and a 
convenience to the passengers, the trains would be equipped with 
telephones. 

Mears, whose heart never left his beloved San Juan regardless of his 
physical presence elsewhere, told the press that he was going to change 
the name of his resort in Maryland to Colorado Beach, since he felt that 
the huge size of the Chesapeake Bay area made the name Chesapeake 
Beach insufficiently distinctive. 6 His Company, he added, owned three 
miles of choice waterfront land and its charter granted it authority to ac¬ 
quire four more miles of similarly desirable property. Although a racetrack 
and a gambling casino were to be built at Chesapeake Beach, at the time 
of this interview Mears apparently did not envision the resort exclusively 
as an American Monte Carlo, for he stressed family activities and amuse¬ 
ments as well as professional gambling. 

Mears also revealed that he had signed an agreement with the 
Columbia Railway Company that would permit his trains to operate over 
the latter s track from the Treasury Building at 15th Street and New York 
Avenue in the center of downtown Washington to the beginning of the 
Chesapeake Beach Railway s right-of-way at the Maryland boundary. In 
order to insure adequate power for electrical operation, a large generating 
plant would be built on the banks of the Patuxent River adjoining the rail¬ 
road in Anne Arundel County, at a point midway between Chesapeake 
Junction and the Beach. 

This alleged agreement for joint use of the Columbia Railway track in 
the city of Washington raises an interesting question, because the streetcar 
company had been operating by underground cable between downtown 
Washington and its Northeast terminal since 1895 when it converted from 
horse-drawn vehicles. Undoubtedly electrification of the system was con¬ 
templated by the time the Chesapeake Beach was completed, for the 
Columbia Railway applied in late 1897 (about the time the agreement 
with Mears was signed) for permission to extend its track approximately 
four miles eastward along Benning s Bridge Road (now Benning Road) 
from 15th and H Streets, N.E., to Kenilworth Avenue and then north to 


Apparently tradition could not be overcome, for the name was never changed 
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Deane Avenue. At Deane Avenue the track would turn east and pass 
under the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroads, then 
continue in a southeasterly direction roughly paralleling the track of the 
Chesapeake Beach from Chesapeake Junction to the District of Columbia 
boundary. Congressional approval for the extension was granted on June 
18, 1898, giving the Columbia Railway the power to acquire a right-of- 
way 30 feet wide and stipulating that construction must be completed in 
one year. 7 

Mears and the Columbia Railway apparently contemplated joint opera¬ 
tions in this segment, with a union terminal and interchange at 15th and 
H Streets, N. E., at or near the Columbia powerhouse and carbarn. 

As construction moved along, far more haltingly than Mears had hoped 
it would, a few of those closely engaged in it began to exhibit hostile and 
disruptive tendencies in response to Mears’ demands for progress. Mears, 
a forceful and energetic man who liked to get things done as expeditiously 
as possible, frequently overruled the decisions of his engineering staff in 
what he believed to be the interests of speed and economy. The engineers, 
loath to bend to expediency, felt that his interference was not only unwar¬ 
ranted but downright dangerous, forcing them to violate their professional 
and safety standards. Matters such as the location of the right-of-way and 
the type and quality of materials used in trestles and culverts aroused 
sharp differences of opinion that frequently erupted into angry disputes. 

Friction also developed among the men responsible for the 
management of the enterprise and particularly between Mears and Dunn. 
The fact that the latter contributed little if any cash to the project, aside 
from his third of the initial downpayment of $1,000 to J. Kennedy Tod & 
Company, may have evoked hard feelings. The record certainly suggests 
that Dunn was a habitual dissident and troublemaker. His conspiratorial 
proclivities within the railroad organization seem to have created or fed 
resentment toward Mears on the part of the engineers, whose side Dunn 
always espoused when differences came out into the open, and to have ex¬ 
ploited the rancor that lingered in the minds of the Confederate veterans 
toward anybody with a Unionist background. 

Dunn spent much of his time securing right-of-way agreements with 
property owners between Marlboro and Chesapeake Beach. To give him 
his due, it must be said that his powers of persuasion were still so for- 


7 The streetcar extension was finished and the system electrified by July 23, 1899, but with 
separate cars operating in each section Through service between the Treasury Building and 
the District line did not start until April 22, 1900 
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midable that few condemnation proceedings were necessary. Perhaps the 
fact that he was a Confederate veteran operating in unreconstructed 
country added to his persuasiveness. 

Mears and Popper appear to have worked together in comparative 
harmony, though Popper did incur some displeasure in the organization 
by hiring several of his sons whose qualifications to handle the work 
assigned to them seemed questionable to the engineers. Mears also 
exposed himself to criticism in personnel matters. Sensitive to possible 
political ramifications in a territory that was new to him, he hired a 
number of people at the urging of the local Congressman and in op¬ 
position to the wishes of Chief Engineer Hyer. 

The 66-foot-wide right-of-way finally selected for the railroad was far 
from ideal, since it involved extensive cuts, fills and trestles. There were, 
in fact, 31 trestles and bridges projected between Chesapeake Junction 
and the Beach, ranging from 30 to about 1,750 feet in length and from 20 
to 50 feet in height. 

During early construction, the work trains used equipment furnished by 
the contractors and a locomotive borrowed from the Baltimore and Ohio 
on a per diem basis. A secondhand Pennsylvania Railroad locomotive was 
purchased late in 1897, and a new Pittsburgh locomotive, the first of 
several to serve on the Chesapeake Beach line, was ordered for delivery 
the following year. 

While work was going on all along the right-of-way, much difficulty was 
experienced at the Pennsylvania Railroad overpass east of Marlboro. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad would not approve the wooden trestle designed to 
carry the Chesapeake Beach above its tracks and insisted upon the substi¬ 
tution of a steel girder structure supported by square steel pillars resting 
upon stone and concrete foundations, with a 31-foot clearance above its 
track. It further required that the wooden trestlework on each side of the 
58-foot center steel span be supported by five piles to each bent rather 
than by four as was the case in all other trestles on the road. 

Instead of customary frame bents constructed of 12- by 12-inch sawed 
oak carefully mortised and bolted, most of the Chesapeake Beach trestle- 
work was fashioned from rough timber piles, from which the bark was not 
even removed, driven into the ground by steam piledrivers. The piles sup¬ 
porting trestles of 40 to 50 feet in height, according to established 
procedures, should have been driven at least ten feet into the ground, but 
to the dissatisfaction of Hyer and his assistants many of them, while driven 
to hard bearing, were only four to six feet in the ground. Mears waved all 
the protests aside, saying that the trestles would sooner or later be filled 
and that the rigid specifications required for permanent structures need 
not be followed. 
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Mears encountered another bridging problem at the Patuxent River. 
The railroad charter precluded the installation of any obstruction to navi¬ 
gation below the wharf at Bristol, which at the time was served twice 
weekly by the Weems Line steamships Richmond and Westmoreland 
from Baltimore. Without abandoning the right-of-way of the railroad as 
laid out by Mears, it would be necessary to cross the Patuxent below 
Bristol, and the only alternative to a costly and time-consuming resurvey 
was to install an expensive drawbridge, the design of which would first 
have to be approved by the Corps of Engineers of the U.S. Army. A 
contract meeting the requirements of this authority was accordingly 
drawn up with the Youngstown Bridge Company for the installation of a 
183-foot plate girder swinging drawspan together with the machinery 
necessary for manual operation. Since the riverbed was quite wide at the 
crossing point, the drawspan bridging the navigable channel required ap¬ 
proximately 600 feet of piling on the west or Mt. Calvert side to link it 
with the shore. The Delaware Construction Company installed the tim- 
berwork and fenders for the drawbridge, using floating equipment. 

The contract of October 1, 1897, between the Construction and the 
Railway Companies, it will be recalled, was due for cancellation if the 
Construction Company did not have the railroad built and operating by 
July 1, 1898. The country was at war with Spain and much was happening 
in Cuba on or about that early summer day of 1898. Teddy Roosevelt had 
swept the Spanish troops from San Juan Hill and General Shafter’s army 
was besieging Santiago. News of victory brought a surge of elation in 
Washington In rural Southern Maryland, however, gloom prevailed 
among the railroaders, for Otto Mears’ railway to the Bay had bogged 
down near the Patuxent River. The Construction Company’s contract did 
not terminate when the July 1 deadline arrived, but by the end of August 
Chief Engineer Hyer’s job with the Company did. Whether Hyer quit 
after a stormy session with the exasperated Mears or was fired is not clear. 
Mears’ patience with Hyer, who had continually offered objections to the 
various measures adopted to speed construction, had worn out. 

John F. Alexander, Hyer’s assistant who had supervised the construc¬ 
tion of the trestles approaching the Pennsylvania Railroad overpass, be¬ 
came acting chief engineer and was put in charge of finishing the section 
below Marlboro. Mears himself, however, assumed full control over 
construction, to the dismay of the professional engineers who remained on 
the job, and concentrated on getting the segment between the District of 
Columbia and Marlboro ready for revenue traffic by fall, hopefully in time 
for the opening of the Southern Maryland Agricultural Fair. 

Dunn’s departure from the Railway Company occurred about this time 
and in all likelihood simultaneously with Hyer’s, for the two saw eye to 
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eye in most of the controversies with Mears. While he had secured most of 
the right-of-way, a few obstacles remained in the area below Marlboro and 
east of the Patuxent River. A sheaf of Dunn’s correspondence dispatched 
from his office in the Farmers’ Hotel, Marlboro, during the winter of 1897 
and the spring of 1898 shows that while he was Jpaving trouble with several 
stubborn holdouts he hoped to have the line clear within a matter of 
weeks. Mears compounded the right-of-way problems by altering the 
route of the railroad after some initial easements had been obtained. In 
several instances the landowners demanded reconveyances before they 
would assent to a new grant. 

One obstacle at the upper end of the line was Elon Behrend who held 
up the graders at his farm between Brooks and Berry with an injunction 
until Mears settled to his satisfaction. Dr. T. M. Chaney, a substantial 
landowner on the east side of Lyons Creek, threatened to go to court until 
an agreement reached in September removed his opposition. Upon ob¬ 
taining the right-of-way at Chaney, the railroad purchased a depot lot for 
the sum of $150. Since the location of the line at this point had been in 
dispute for some months, the settlement appeared to eliminate the last 
legal obstacle to the completion of the railroad. 

By this time enough money had been raised through the sale and 
hypothecation of the securities of the Construction and the Railway Com¬ 
panies to enable Mears to recover the balance of the Railway Company s 
stock and bonds held by J. Kennedy Tod as security for the $74,000 
purchase notes. Upon receiving the $74,000 purchase money, Tod 
released the promoters’ notes and resigned as president of the Railway 
Company. Mears immediately took over the presidency, but Tod s broker¬ 
age firm continued to act as the Railway Company s stock transfer agency 
for several more years. 

Mears also cancelled the Construction Company’s October 1, 1897, 
contract, although the Construction Company was not dissolved officially 
until October 10, 1899. 

As of October 1, 1898, a recapitulation of the accounts showed that the 
Construction Company had spent approximately $773,000 in the 
purchase, construction and equipment of the railway, of which sum 
$360,000 had been raised by stock subscriptions. The balance had been 
obtained by the sale or hypothecation of Railway Company securities, 
which had been released in increments according to the terms of the 
construction contract. In full and final settlement, the Construction Com¬ 
pany received $640,000 in Railway Company stock and $107,000 in bonds, 
these amounts being in addition to the $360,000 in stock and bonds of the 
Railway Company already delivered. This settlement left the Railway 
Company with approximately $533,000 in bonds to finance the com- 
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pletion of the road. 

Alexander, while unhappy with the compromises he was forced to make 
in building trestles, managed to make some headway between Marlboro 
and the Patuxent River. Numerous subcontractors were bringing to com¬ 
pletion various trestles, including one extending nearly a third of a mile 
through the swamps bordering Lyons Creek. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
overpass east of Marlboro and the Patuxent River bridge continued to 
prove troublesome. One side of the steel center span of the overpass, after 
being laboriously put into place, proved to be too low and had to be raised. 

The Patuxent River bridge w^s about finished except for installing the 
machinery for rotating the drawspan. This delay caused the Weems 
Steamship Company to complain to the War Department that the channel 
was being obstructed by the partially opened span. The contractor was 
forced to move the structure with cables on a number of occasions to 
permit the passage of the river boats. Until the bridge was in operation, a 
considerable amount of material for the railroad, including trestle timber 
and rails for the section east of the Patuxent River, was brought on barges 
to the steamboat landing at Bristol and hauled by teams to the construc¬ 
tion sites. 

While work on the line below Marlboro was progressing more or less 
satisfactorily, little or nothing had been done at Chesapeake Beach, nor 
had Mears yet found anyone to develop the resort on a concession basis. As 
the line traversed rural Maryland, banked on either side with fragrant 
clumps of honeysuckle that led some to refer to it as the Honeysuckle 
Route, the only village on it with more than a handful of residents was Up¬ 
per Marlboro. Unless Chesapeake Beach could be made ready to accom¬ 
modate the anticipated summer crowds from Washington, the railway 
would be truly a scenic route to nowhere. 

In November the Chesapeake Beach added to its personnel a capable 
civil engineer named William A. Beerbower who had worked for Mears 
while the Rio Grande Southern was being built. Mears had received an 
unexpected letter from Beerbower on October 13, while Beerbower was 
still in the employ of the Rio Grande Southern at Rico, Colorado, stating 
that he was dissatisfied with the current management and would like to 
make a change. Could Mears find a place for him on the Chesapeake 
Beach? Mears remembered the young man favorably and immediately 
sent him a telegram asking how soon he could report for work. Beerbower, 
without even asking how much he would be paid, replied that he would 
report in Washington on the 10th of November. 

True to his word, Beerbower appeared on the stated day and Mears ap¬ 
pointed him chief engineer. Beerbower began at once to get things 
moving at the Beach. He completed a survey of the town site within a few 
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William A. Beerbower, Chief Engineer of the Chesapeake Beach Railway 
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weeks, laying out streets, building lots and amusement areas. Contractors 
were put to work on bulkheads, grading and driving piles for a steamship 
pier. The Bay was extremely shallow, so an extra-long pier was required in 
order for excursion boats to dock without danger of running aground. W. 
H. Winston won the contract to build the pier and a pavilion, with the 
understanding that both would be ready for the opening of the 1899 
season. 

At the other end of the line, meanwhile, Mears had been busily engaged 
in preparations to inaugurate freight and passenger service. On September 
22, 1898, Engines 1 and 2, the first locomotives to be carried on the 
Railway’s roster, arrived at Chesapeake Junction ready for service. No. 1 
was a 65-ton American type, built in 1888 and purchased secondhand by 
Mears from the Pennsylvania Railroad. It was promptly named Teddy in 
honor of the hero of the hour. No. 2 was a handsome new 4-4-0 weighing 
54 tons, obtained from the Pittsburgh Locomotive Works. 

In order to begin scheduled service, Mears borrowed a combination car 
and a coach from the Baltimore and Ohio and arranged for his two loco¬ 
motives to be serviced at the latter’s Trinidad shops until the Chesapeake 
Beach could provide its own repair facility. With his customary flair for 
the unusual and in anticipation of a steady flow of important passengers 
over his new railroad, Mears also purchased two refurbished Wagner 
drawing room cars from F. M. Pease, a Chicago dealer in secondhand 
railway equipment. 

The first Wagner car, named Colorado and painted in bright Tuscan 
red livery with Chesapeake Bay Railway 8 emblazoned in gold leaf on the 
name boards, arrived at Chesapeake Junction on October 17. The agent 
informed Mears of its delivery by telegraph, adding that the porter had 
apparently deserted his post in Washington, leaving the car littered with 
empty bottles and otherwise in less than immaculate condition. The Colo¬ 
rado had been the New York Central’s luxurious Wagner Palace Car 
Fedora , and Mears enjoyed telling his guests that it had been used by the 
Italian prima donna Adelina Patti on her last concert tour of the United 
States. The second Wagner car was delivered a few days later. Previously 
called the Utawana , it was renamed Denver, reflecting, as did the first, 
Mears’ continuing attachment to his adopted State. 


8 The letter board was corrected in the Baltimore and Ohio’s Mt Clare shops in December 
1898 to read Chesapeake Beach Railway; in June of the following year the car’s name was 
changed to San Juan The car body, minus trucks, platforms and interior equipment, has 
survived and for years served as living quarters for the East Washington s engineer 
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Engine No 1, Teddy. This is one of the two Chesapeake Beach locomotives 
identified by a name as well as a number It was affectionately dubbed Teddy in 
honor of Theodore Roosevelt. (The Smithsonian Institution) 
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Engine No 2, the first Pittsburgh locomotive, purchased in 1898, remained in 
service until the end of the railroad in 1935, (Walter A. Keefer) 

% 



Wagner Palace Car San Juan, ex-Fedora. Built during the 1870 s for the New York 
Central (L W Rice) 




Otto Mears’ private car, San Juan, at Seat Pleasant, circa 1920 Minus trucks, platforms and interior fitting: 
the car body is now used as living quarters for East Washington’s engineer. 














The San Juan at Seat Pleasant, 1971. 
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THE CHESAPEAKE BEACH RAILWAY 


On October 20 the road was ready for service between Chesapeake 
Junction and Marlboro. The first car of revenue freight, consigned to Gore 
and Payne, the proprietors of the Farmers 1 Hotel at Marlboro, arrived at 
Hyattsville on Qctober 27. It had been switched to Chesapeake Junction 
by the Baltimore and Ohio the day before and was picked up the next 
morning at 6:40 by Engineer Casey, who was at the throttle of the new 
Pittsburgh locomotive No. 2, and moved to Marlboro in the daily work 
train consist. 

The next step was to make the necessary arrangements for scheduled 
passenger service and acquire suitable equipment for its inauguration. 
The Chesapeake Beach then entered into an agreement with the Balti¬ 
more and Ohio for moving passenger traffic over the latter’s Alexandria 
Branch as far as Hyattsville. This contract made it possible for Washington 
and Baltimore patrons, by changing trains at Hyattsville, to reach destina¬ 
tions on the Chesapeake Beach line—a vital arrangement for the 
Chesapeake Beach at the time, for trolley service from downtown Wash¬ 
ington to the District line had not yet started. 

The Baltimore and Ohio installed a siding adjacent to its Hyattsville 
depot to facilitate transfers and minimize the inconvenience to travelers. 
All fares collected by the Chesapeake Beach in this segment would be paid 
to the Baltimore and Ohio in lieu of rent. At a later meeting in early 
November, Mears and the B & O officials worked out a schedule for 
passenger service between Hyattsville and Marlboro. 

On November 7 Mears ordered three new American-type, eight-wheel 
locomotives, Nos. 3, 4, and 5, identical in construction to Chesapeake 
Beach No. 2, from the Pittsburgh Locomotive and Car Works for $7,900 
each. Twenty percent of the purchase price was to be paid upon delivery, 
set for May 1, 1899, and the balance in four equal semiannual payments. 

An even more ambitious commitment followed: an order for 32 new 
passenger cars from the St. Charles Car Company of St. Charles, Missouri. 
The cars were numbered and named as follows: Nos. 1 and 2, double-door 
baggage cars; Nos. 10 and 11, combination passenger and baggage cars; 
Nos. 20 to 39, inclusive, passenger coaches; Durango , Del Norte , 
Saguache and Alamosa , chair cars; Rico , Dolores , Silverton and Ouray , 
parlor cars. The purchase price was $135,050, of which $31,550 was to be 
paid upon delivery—June 1, 1899—and the balance in nine installments, 
the last becoming due on December 1, 1903. 

No specifications for the cars have been found as of this writing, but it is 
known that they were all of wooden construction of the suburban type 
with open platforms, four-wheel trucks, toilets, baggage racks, kerosene 
lighting and steam heat. The livery was Tuscan red with black trimming 
and trucks. The letter boards carried the words Chesapeake Beach in gold 
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Builder’s photograph of Pittsburgh Locomotive No. 4. This engine was sent to 
Moffat s DNW & P on December 11, 1903, along with the new No. 3. 












No, 5 on the turntable at Seat Pleasant, (The Smithsonian Institution) 










Combination car No 11, used as a storehouse, at Seat Pleasant, 1938. This, the Dolores and the San Juan were the onlv passenger cars 
saved from the scrap line and transferred to the East Washington Railway roster. 
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Original St Charles coach No 28 













Parlor car Dolores, Seat Pleasant, 1909, ( Hugh Boutell) (Charles A. 
Purinton) 



Dolores as she appeared in August 1958. (Charles R. Kilbourne) 


Stripped and cut in half in 1959, the Dolores stands in front of 
the roundhouse at Seat Pleasant 


















Engine No 3, ex-Pennsylvania Railroad 5116, at Seat Pleasant, The dapper gentleman posing beside it has not been identified. (The 
Smithsonian Institution) 



















One of the two Chesapeake Beach ex-Pennsylvania locomotives numbered 3 This one is also named Billy. The identity of the person 
whose nickname it bears is uncertain. (The Smithsonian Institution) 












THE CHESAPEAKE BEACH RAILWAY 


leaf. While there is no record of the individual weight of each class of car, 
they appear to have ranged between 52,450 and 58,500 pounds. The 
coaches contained 40 rattan swing-over seats, the chair cars 72 wicker 
chairs and the parlor cars 36 plush and 36 wicker seats each. 

Shortly after placing the order for the three Pittsburgh locomotives, 
Mears acquired another ex-Pennsylvania Railroad locomotive of the vin¬ 
tage of 1888, identical with Chesapeake Beach No. 1. This engine,.for a 
reason yet to be discovered, was named Billy, 9 possibly in tribute to a 
second national hero, Admiral William T, Sampson, who on July 3 
destroyed Admiral Cervera’s Spanish fleet and brought the war to a virtual 
conclusion. Being the third engine purchased by the Chesapeake Beach, it 
was assigned the third place on the roster, notwithstanding the fact that a 
new No. 3 was on order from the Pittsburgh Locomotive Works. 

By the first of December 1898 the Philadelphia Bridge Works had in¬ 
stalled a 60-foot Coffode and Saylor turntable 10 at Maryland Park, and the 
road was ready to carry passengers as far as Marlboro. 


9 Hugh G Boutell, in a monograph published in Bulletin No 58 of the Railway & Locomo¬ 
tive Society, Inc., speculated that the Billy may have been named for President William Mc¬ 
Kinley 

l0 The turntable was removed and sold for scrap in July 1971. 
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Passengers and Problems 


The Baltimore and Ohio announced on December 3, 1898, that regular 
passenger traffic between Hyattsville and Marlboro would start two days 
later, on the morning of December 5. 



Train headed by No. 5 waiting at Hyattsville for the B & O Baltimore connection, 
1907. (The Smithsonian Institution) 



THE CHESAPEAKE BEACH RAILWAY 


Surprisingly little fanfare attended the inauguration of passenger 
service, a red-letter day on the Chesapeake Beach’s calendar. The Wash¬ 
ington newspapers ignored the event entirely and the Baltimore Sun of 
December 6 gave it only a brief notice with a Hyattsville dateline, stating: 
"The First train on | the) new Chesapeake Beach Railway was run Irom this 
place direct to Marlboro' today and was well patronized ... The new 
road is bound to give an impetus to the development of the country lying 
between this place and Marlboro’. Those who traveled over the new road 
today express themselves as being much pleased with the equipment of 
the road.'’ 

Now that trains were running over the first leg of his railroad, Mears 
began an energetic campaign to sell the Railway Company stock Until 
this time the securities released by Tod had been held principally by the 
promoters and had been used as collateral for loans from Moffat s Denver 
bank. Tod issued new certificates for 5,580 shares during the month of 
December after forwarding the stockbook to Mears for his signature. The 
shares, for the most part, were purchased by fellow Coloradans of Mears 
who were accustomed to taking long chances in their search for wealth. 
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Stock shares issued to David H. Moffat 
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An early undated and handwritten subscription list found in the 
Railway Company’s files shows the following purchasers, many of whom 
were distinguished Coloradans, with the amounts subscribed and actually 
paid: 


Purchaser 

Subscribed 

Paid 

J. L. McNeil 

$125,000 

$125,000 

D. H. Moffat 

50,000 

50,000 

Mary (Mrs. Otto) Mears 

50,000 

50,000 

Charles Popper 

50,000 

35,000 

A. C. Dunn 

50,000 


J. F. Campion 

25,000 

25,000 

T. F. Walsh 

25,000 

25,000 

G. Ross Lewin 

10,000 

10,000 

Dr. Graham 

10,000 

4,000 

W. S. Cheesman 

5,000 

5,000 

F. Walsen 

5,000 

5,000 

H. P. Hill 

5,000 

5,000 

J. Jacobsen 

5,000 

5,000 

E. O. LeFevre 

2,500 

2,000 

H. Dunn 

2,500 

2,500 

W. S. Stratton 

2,000 

2,000 

Otto Mears 

1,000 

1,000 

W. Stapleton 

1,000 

250 

Total 

$425,500 

$251,850 


In keeping with his established practice, Mears ordered 1,500 attractive 
lithographed passes for the coming year from the Philadelphia firm of 
Bailey, Banks & Biddle. The bright yellow annuals, depicting a contempo¬ 
rary bathing beauty about to plunge into the clear and refreshing water of 
the Bay, were freely distributed in lieu of holiday greetings to a multitude 
of friends, business acquaintances and prospective patrons of the 
Chesapeake Beach. 

By late December the weather turned unseasonably wet and the 
contractors encountered great difficulty in trying to work their grading 
crews in the muddy terrain. The approaching holidays also took a heavy 
toll in the man-hours performed by the laborers, because many deserted 
the camps for home and of those remaining a large number were 
frequently too drunk to report for duty. Beerbower realized that the situa- 
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Passes designed for Otto Mears by the Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co. (Denver Public 
Library) 
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tion was temporarily beyond his control and until after the first of the year 
he turned his attention to surveys and a host of details at the Beach. 

A few days before Christmas, Alexander brought the track as far as Mt. 
Calvert on the west bank of the Patuxent River. It was mid-May, however, 
before the drawbridge was in operation and July before the rails reached 
Owings, still some five miles from Chesapeake Beach. 

During the winter, under Beerbower s supervision, W. B. Upton com¬ 
pleted plans for the construction of a 300-kilowatt steam-generating 
electric plant and an artificial ice factory at the Beach, but it was August 
before the buildings were finished and the operating equipment was in¬ 
stalled. The generators were expected to produce enough power to 
illuminate the hotel and boardwalk facilities and to operate the water 
system, iceplant and amusements, among them a carrousel and a scenic 
railway. 

The 718 acres of land at Chesapeake Beach actually owned by the 
Railway Company but not included in the mortgage securing its bonded 
debt were transferred to the Chesapeake Beach Hotel Company of Calvert 
County, a separate Maryland corporation organized by Mears on May 20, 
1899, with 200 shares of stock having a par value of fifty dollars each. It 
was contemplated that this corporation would operate the principal hotel 
and various concessions along the boardwalk, the steamboat pier, and the 
casino. 

Some attention was given also at this time to the type of station build¬ 
ings to be erected along the line, and McNeil wrote to C. S. Thompson, 
bridge engineer of the Denver and Rio Grande, requesting copies of the 
plans of the depot at Fort Logan and the roundhouse at Grand Junction. 
At Moffat s suggestion, C. P. Allen, the chief engineer of the Denver 
Union Water Company, offered to plan a complete water supply system 
for the town of Chesapeake Beach. 

From the time of Hyer’s dismissal or resignation and Dunn’s departure, 
the two dissidents continued to frequent the construction area, probably 
consoling each other over the real and fancied wrongs inflicted upon them 
by Mears and Popper while eagerly awaiting an opportunity to cause 
trouble for the Railway Company. Beerbower managed to frustrate most 
of their attempts at mischief by replacing the professional engineering 
staff with men of his own choosing. Many of the contractors and 
subcontractors employed by Hyer, however, continued to work on the 
road, and within this group Hyer and Dunn found a number of allies. 

Dunn decided in May 1899 to bring a lawsuit against Mears, Popper, 
the Construction Company and the Railway Company before the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 1J On July 20 Hyer petitioned 

1 ‘Equity Docket No 20,613 
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Patuxent River drawbridge at Mt Calvert, looking east toward Pindell (Harris 6 Ewing) 
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to intervene in the action as a complainant, supporting and adopting the 
allegations made by Dunn. Popper was not served with a subpoena and 
consequently did not appear at the legal proceedings. 

Dunn charged that his rights as a partner in the joint enterprise and as 
an officer and director of the Construction Company had been infringed 
upon. He stated that Mears and Popper ran the affairs of the Companies 
without his participation or approval, that he was refused access to the 
books and papers thereof and that Mears and Popper voted the stock of 
the Companies as if it belonged exclusively to them. Dunn also swore that 
Mears and Popper defrauded him by their attempts to dispose of two 
million dollars’ worth of securities without making any provision for his 
share of the profits. The petition asked that Mears and Popper be enjoined 
from disposing of any further stocks and bonds or making any payments or 
collecting any funds until a full accounting was made pursuant to an order 
of the court; that a receiver be appointed to take possession of all the cor¬ 
porate property and that the partnership be dissolved with an equal di¬ 
vision of the assets. 

In addition, Dunn contended that the road was poorly constructed, 
improperly located and built of cheap, defective materials. In particular, 
he declared that the culverts were made of logs instead of cast iron, 
masonry or terra cotta; the bridges and trestles were erected with green 
timber, spiked and driven into the ground instead of being supported by 
conventional bents fashioned of seasoned oak, properly mortised and 
bolted Consequently, he believed the road would be unsafe and in danger 
of a major disaster when the heavy locomotives and cars ordered by Mears 
were put into service. Mears denied all of Dunn s allegations, and the cor¬ 
porations filed demurrers. 

When Dunn s case came to trial Judge A. C. Bradley made short shrift 
of it. Because neither of the corporate defendants was a local corporation 
with assets in the District of Columbia, he declared that the court had no 
authority to appoint a receiver. He also found that Dunn, who owned no 
stock or bonds in either the Construction Company or the Railway Com¬ 
pany, had no right to interfere in their affairs. 

Dunn then changed his position and asked the court to appoint a 
receiver for the partnership. Here, too, he ran into difficulty, first because 
neither he nor Mears was a resident of the District of Columbia. Further¬ 
more, Judge Bradley observed that Dunn’s petition said that the 
partnership was formed for the express purpose of building the railroad 
and that after it was completed the stock and bonds remaining in the 
treasury were to be divided among the partners. Because Dunn also 
alleged that the railroad was unfinished, the court found his request to be 
premature 
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Original culvert construction. The logs soon rotted and had to be replaced. 


As to the claim of a partnership, Judge Bradley was skeptical, observing 
that it seemed “to exist only in the air” and he was unable to find “a single 
scratch of the pen as evidence of such a relationship between the parties.” 
Dunn, he noted, was vice president of the Construction Company until 
January 1, 1899, and had agreed with Mears and Popper to put $50,000 in 
cash into the treasury. Actually, Dunn never contributed a cent. Mears put 
in his $50,000, but Popper was able to raise only $35,000. Although Dunn 
held the vice presidency of the company for the first year, he was not a 
stockholder and was subsequently dropped as a director because the laws 
of the State of Colorado required such officials to be stockholders. 

Judge Bradley acknowledged that Dunn had performed some services 
for the Construction Company and told Dunn that if he felt that he had 
not been adequately compensated for his work he could bring an action at 
law against the corporation for the value of his labor. The court then re¬ 
jected Dunn’s petition, and the action terminated on July 25, 1899. 






Evidence, submitted in support of Dunn's lawsuit, of poor trestle construction and 
drainage. Note in second photograph the spiked trestle members pulling apart 
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The long trestle at Lyons Creek, May 1900 
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Lyons Creek trestle detail 
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Blueshirt Road Underpass. 

Roadbed near Marlboro, 1898 Note absence of tie plates and ballast 
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Rebuffed in the District of Columbia, Dunn, after waiting almost a 
year, next tried the United States Circuit Court for the District of Mary¬ 
land in Baltimore. His complaint, filed on the 25th of May 1900, 12 was 
substantially the same as the earlier one except that he placed more em¬ 
phasis upon the alleged dangerous condition of the railroad. An impressive 
collection of affidavits from his cronies and supporters accompanied the 
petition. 

The case came before the court upon a preliminary motion for the ap¬ 
pointment of a receiver during the pendency of the litigation. Judge Goff, 
after examining the pleadings, concluded that Dunn by his own admission 
was not a stockholder and therefore would not be entitled to the requested 
relief unless he first established such a relationship and then, as a bona 
fide holder of stock or bonds, could show that his rights were in jeopardy. 
On the initial point the court announced that a “battle royal’ 1 would be 
fought and the outcome would have to be considered along with the 
question of jurisdiction. Apparently these issues were never brought to 
trial, and the lawsuit eventually expired for the want of prosecution. Dunn 
seemingly gave up the contest and disappeared permanently from the 
scene. 

While Dunn obviously attempted to obtain a free ride in the project and 
his conduct at times was less than ethical, his criticism of the design and 
construction of the railroad proved to be justified. Beerbower soon dis¬ 
covered to his disgust that almost all of the culverts had to be rebuilt and 
that the trestles, poorly constructed with substandard materials, posed a 
constant threat to safety. Instead of undertaking a massive rebuilding 
program, however, he followed the practice of filling the interstices in the 
roadbed and shoring up the weaker of the existing structures as expedi¬ 
tiously as funds and time would permit. Fortunately, this work was com¬ 
pleted before Dunn’s dire predictions of collapsing trestles and other 
disasters could materialize. 

With the construction of the railroad in the capable hands of 
Beerbower, Mears moved from his temporary Washington living quarters 
in the Cochran Hotel at 14th and K Streets to the Gloucester Apartments 
about one block away. Shortly thereafter he rented out his Denver 
residence and brought his family to the Capital. Laura, the elder of his two 
daughters, enrolled in Mount Vernon Seminary, a fashionable Wash¬ 
ington finishing school, and her sister Cora went to New York City to at¬ 
tend Miss Anne Brown’s School for Girls. 


l2 Equity Docket No 16 
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Always active in the community where he lived, Mears joined the 
Washington chapter of the Grand Army of the Republic (he was a member 
of Abraham Lincoln Post No. 4 in Denver) as well as the Columbia 
Athletic and the^Capital Yacht Clubs. Mears in the role of athlete taxes the 
imagination. However, it is quite possible that he gave serious attention to 
keeping himself physically fit, for he was not only a member of the Denver 
Athletic Club before coming to Washington but he also held a locker 
there. Whether the Pathfinder of the San Juan became as skillful in 
navigating the then clear waters of the Potomac River as he was in tra¬ 
versing the high mountain passes of Colorado is a matter for conjecture. 

A curious entry in the Railway Company’s books is a charge of $630 for 
a steam yacht purchased by Mears from a Mrs. M. D. Bryant. To acquire a 
craft classified as a yacht at such a moderate price, even on the price scale 
that prevailed then, seems to be the bargain of the century, but whatever 
the vessel was, she was somehow used by Mears to promote the 
Chesapeake Beach. 

In March of 1899 the Railway Company found itself in an embarrassing 
position as the new cars ordered from the St. Charles Company the pre¬ 
vious year began to arrive at Chesapeake Junction. Not only was there no 
proper place to store the cars, but, more important, there were no ready 
funds to meet the contract payments. Financial crisis was temporarily 
averted by the intervention of Charles Lockhart, a Pittsburgh financier 
whose principal business was the refining and sale of oil though he occa¬ 
sionally ventured into more esoteric speculations. During the next few 
vears Lockhart advanced the Chesapeake Beach $400,000 in cash. The 
loans were secured by about twice the amount of principal in the Railway 
Company’s bonds. Notwithstanding the infusion of Lockhart’s money, the 
railroad continued to draw heavily upon Moffat and his Denver bank for 
additional large sums. Eventually all of the Pittsburgh locomotives and 
the St. Charles cars became Moffat’s property by virtue of his assumption 
of the trust warrants as they matured. 13 

While track was actually laid to the Chesapeake Bay terminal by March 
21, the 1899 summer season passed without the completion of most of the 


l3 James H Lockhart, the son of Charles Lockhart, became a director of the Chesapeake 
Beach in 1899 and remained in this office until he resigned on February 1, 1901 The 
Chesapeake Beach bonds held as collateral were offered to Lockhart at 80 cents on the dollar, 
but the offer was rejected, probably because no interest had been paid on the issue and the 
Railway Company had made no attempt to curtail its obligations The Lockhart notes were 
repeatedly renewed until some time after 1904 when Moffat purchased the lot at a discount, 
thereby obtaining whatever bonds and stock Lockhart had held as security 
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boardwalk attractions and, of course, without the anticipated railroad ex- 
curs ion income 

On October 10, 1899, the Chesapeake Bay Construction Company was 
officially dissolved. No records have been found that reveal how the pro¬ 
fits or assets of the Company, if any, were distributed or to whom. Because 
the Company was largely financed by loans from Moffat and the pro¬ 
moters until Railway Company securities could be substituted as 
collateral, it is likely that McNeil, Mears and Popper divided whatever se¬ 
curities remained in proportion to their respective contributions to the 
venture. 

During the fall and winter of 1899 Beerbower continued to ride herd on 
the contractors engaged in improving various segments of the railroad and 
on construction at the Beach. The steamboat pier, a portion of the 
projected boardwalk and the casino were nearing completion by W. H. 
Winston. Some progress was made on the hotel, although the blueprint fi¬ 
nally adopted for it was on a far less magnificent scale than that the 
Chesapeake Beach promoters had contemplated originally. 

Because Mears was anxious to shift some of the expense of building the 
resort attractions to prospective concessionaries, the Chesapeake Beach 
Improvement Company, a New Jersey corporation, was organized and 
capitalized at $400,000 by Charles E. Denny, Thomas G. Lovegrove, 
James A. Griffiths and Thomas V. Parker of Philadelphia and Charles and 
John Meyers of Atlantic City. This group contracted with Mears to build 
and operate the boardwalk amusements, a half-mile racetrack with all the 
usual appurtenances such as a grandstand, clubhouse and stables, and a 
gambling casino that would offer all the popular games of chance, 
regardless of the season. It was rumored, too, that Mears had a contingent 
agreement with the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Company of St. Louis to 
take over the racetrack and casino in the event the first organization failed 
to honor its commitments. 14 Paul Freeman took charge of the power, ice 
and water plants subject to Beerbower s supervision. 

John T. Noonan and T. A. Goodwin formed the Chesapeake Beach Ex¬ 
cursion Company to operate a daily steamboat from Pier 9V2, Light Street, 
Baltimore. The J. S. Warden, a side-wheeler built in 1863, was obtained 
from the Post Steamboat Company at a charter price of $595 a month. 

The idea of electrifying the railroad persisted in Mears’ mind. During 
the next few months he considered a number of offers of electrical equip¬ 
ment, including a Baldwin-Westinghouse 4-motored steeple cab locomo¬ 
tive for $11,500. 


M Anheuser-Busch has no record of such an agreement ever having been made 
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Letterhead of the short-lived Improvement Company 






Steamship pass for the Baltimore-Chesapeake Beach run. 


In December a question arose as to whether the station in Anne Arundel 
County should be located at Pindell or at Lyons Creek. The first site was 
finally selected. Subsequently, a general store and warehouse at Lyons 
Creek, operated and probably owned by a man named Fischer, doubled as 
a station, as the local general store often did at the time. The name was 
changed to Fischer some years later, at the request of the agent. Fox Bros, 
installed a large cypress water tank at Maryland Park in January 1900 for 
$500. At Ritchie in Prince Georges County, W. A. Ritchie, a local 
landowner, erected a station and platform and in return for his 
contribution received the agency appointment. 

With the completion of a telegraph line to the Beach, a contract for na¬ 
tional service was signed with Postal Telegraph. Telephones were sub¬ 
sequently installed by the Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company 
but only for railroad business. 

Mears ordered a special train with his private car, the San Juan , to 
Hyattsville on January 6 to meet Moffat who was coming down from New 
York to make his first inspection of the railroad and the progress of 
construction at the Beach. What Moffat thought of the future of his in¬ 
vestment after looking over the property is unknown. He must have been 
favorably impressed, though, for he continued in his role as the chief fi¬ 
nancial backer of the enterprise. Later in January Thomas Lovegrove of 
the Chesapeake Beach Improvement Company informed Mears that a 
contract had been signed for the construction of a German beer garden 
and a dancing pavilion and that work was to begin the following week. He 
also stated that the scenic railway was being built by Winston and that 
McCloskey, a Philadelphia builder, was about to start on the clubhouse. 

As the winter snows melted and the spring sunshine revived the honey¬ 
suckle, all hands looked forward to the grand opening of Chesapeake 
Beach. 
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S. S. J S. Warden at Chesapeake Beach, August 3, 1900. The pier had not yet been completed. Note the absence of guard 
rails. (R. P. Gaston) 
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Advertisement in the Baltimore Evening Metes, June 2, 1900, of steamer excursion 
to Chesapeake Beach on opening dav, June 9 


The Beach Resort Opens 


Saturday, June 9, 1900, was eventually selected as the official opening 
day for Chesapeake Beach, and Mears began a strenuous publicity cam¬ 
paign well in advance to stimulate public interest. Newspapers in the 
Baltimore and Washington areas began to carry advertisements an¬ 
nouncing the coming attractions at the “resort created at the cost of 
$1,000,000 by the men who made Colorado famous.” As a further 
enhancement of the Beach attractions, Mears had a weekly newspaper 
called the Chesapeake Telegraph issued. 15 Printed in Baltimore by the 
Baltimore Newspaper Union, the weekly had but a brief life span. Its 
demise came when the Post Office Department denied it the use of 
second-class mailing privileges on account of its ‘‘gratuitous circulation.” 

The railroad moved its general offices at this time from the Columbia 
streetcar barn in northeast Washington to a prestigious suite in the office 
building located at 1420 New York Avenue, just two blocks east of the 
White House. 

With stations at the District Line, Marlboro and Chesapeake Beach 
nearly finished, ambitious schedules for the expected summer traffic were 
prepared. The Railway Guide for June 1900, which listed the officials of 


l5 No copy of the Chesapeake Telegraph seems to have survived. 
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the new railroad, announced that trains leaving the Baltimore and Ohio’s 
Camden Station in Baltimore daily at 7:20 a.m. and 4:15 p.m. would con¬ 
nect with Chesapeake Beach trains at Hyattsville. The streetcar line ex¬ 
tension from 15th and H Streets, N.E., to the District Line Station of the 
Chesapeake Beach had been completed according to the franchise re¬ 
quirement late in 1899, and on April 22, 1900, through cars from the 
Treasury in downtown Washington to the Maryland boundary began to 
operate in anticipation of the opening of the Beach. 

As opening day approached, a fever of activity was taking place at 
Chesapeake Beach. A mile-long boardwalk built on piers paralleled the 
Calvert County bluff about 300 feet from the shore. Refreshment stands 
dotted the picnic groves and a German beer garden stood ready to slake 
the public thirst. An elaborate scenic railway, or roller coaster, a 
substantial part of which was built over the water, was prepared for ad¬ 
venturous customers, and Gustav A. Dentzel, one of the finest carrousel 
builders in America, had installed an electric merry-go-round complete 
with a Wurlitzer band organ. 



All aboard for Chesapeake Beach! Passengers transferring from streetcar to ex¬ 
cursion train at District Line Station circa 1910 (LeRoy O. King) 
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Roller coaster at Chesapeake Beach 
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Bathers enjoyed the placid water 


A glimpse of the boardwalk at Chesapeake Beach 
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Bathhouses and the beach were made ready for the expected hordes of 
salt water bathers. Since Chesapeake Bay is a notoriously calm body of 
water, the inventor of a giant wave-making machine tried unsuccessfully 
to persuade Mears to purchase his device on a trial basis, claiming that the 
artificial waves generated by the contraption would offer the same thrill as 
surf bathing at Atlantic City. Illumination by electricity was a distinct 
novelty in 1900, and the brilliant incandescent lighting display arranged 
at the Beach was a feature of advertisements and a source of wonder to 
visitors 

The public responded enthusiastically on opening day. In fact, hurried 
arrangements had to be made with the Baltimore and Ohio to assemble 
additional trains in Baltimore to meet the demand from that city. The spe¬ 
cial round-trip excursion fare was a bargain: from Baltimore the tariff was 
one dollar and from Washington, only fifty cents. Haley s uniformed brass 
band greeted the arriving trains. 

The excursionists on opening day were thrilled by a balloon ascension, 
high wire performers, dancing bears and Captain Schira, the death de¬ 
fying deep-sea diver. J. Worthington Krunckley and his dance orchestra 
sponsored a cakewalk contest in the new pavilion, and the evening 
festivities concluded with a spectacular fireworks display. 


Band shell on the boardwalk. 




The performing bear is an example of the wide variety of entertainment provided 
for Chesapeake Beach patrons 
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For the amusement of youngsters, the boardwalk offered this bullock-powered ride 
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There is no reliable figure on the number of people who crowded into 
Chesapeake Beach for the gala opening. The Baltimore Sun estimated that 
more than 4,000 arrived by train and perhaps another 1,000 by boat. Most 
of the excursionists were probably pleased with what they found. Attend¬ 
ance for the next few weeks remained good, although no accommodations 
for overnight guests were ready nor had many of the more sophisticated 
attractions such as the racetrack and casino been finished. 

Shortly after midday on July 2, the railroad s first tragedy occurred. 
Local Train No. 101, which had left Chesapeake Junction at 9:30, and the 
Washington Express, which had departed from Chesapeake Beach at 
noon, met in a head-on collision between Pushaw and Fishing Creek, 
about a mile and a quarter from Chesapeake Beach. Engineer Frederick 
E Maier and Fireman Charles Zier on the westbound express were killed. 
Engineer E. A. Hayden on the eastbound local slammed on his brakes and 
along with Fireman J. P. Hurd jumped from the cab of the locomotive 
seconds before the crash, landing on the soft earth of the fill below the 
spot where the trains collided and thus escaping injury. Twelve passengers 
on the express and twenty on the local train received a severe shaking up 
but were otherwise unhurt. 

Ironically, the crash took place on the only blind curve on the road, 
which was located on a high embankment a short distance from the west 
side of the Fishing Creek trestle. The westbound train had just entered the 
extreme eastern point of the tangent when the engineer saw the danger 
ahead. With only a flash warning of the impending disaster, he managed 
to apply his brakes and bring the train almost to a standstill. The east- 
bound local, being on the downgrade, kept on coming despite the ap¬ 
plication of its brakes and crashed into the express train at a speed of about 
fifteen miles per hour. 

Neither of the locomotives left the track nor were any cars derailed. The 
engines, however, received extensive damage and the tender of the local 
train telescoped. The collision shattered some coach windows, but luckily 
no one was cut by the broken glass. Not possessing a crane, Mears had to 
call upon the Baltimore and Ohio for a wrecking train to remove the 
disabled engines and tender. 

A coroner s jury, impanelled at the scene of the wreck, heard various 
witnesses testify that the accident was caused by the carelessness of Con¬ 
ductor W C Schuster and Engineer E. A. Hayden of the eastbound local 
train. 

During the investigation of the wreck later, it developed that Local 
Train No. 101 with a consist of three coaches, in the charge of Conductor 
Schuster, had left Chesapeake Junction a few minutes after its 9:30 a.m. 
scheduled departure time. It was followed by the express train which left 
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Train awaiting clearance at wreck curve before crossing Kishing ("reek This was the site of the accident of ]ul\ 2, 1900 (Harris tb Living' 
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Chesapeake Junction at 10 a.m. The express started on time and overtook 
the local at Marlboro where the latter train entered the station siding, per¬ 
mitting the express to pass and proceed. Upon arriving at the Beach, the 
express turned on the Y and left precisely at noon on its return trip to 
Washington, 

The local was scheduled to arrive at Chesapeake Beach at 11:30, well 
before the express was due to depart. Since it was behind schedule, Con¬ 
ductor Schuster s orders required that it go into the siding at Owings and 
wait for the express to pass. It seems that Schuster and his engineer, 
Hayden, discussed the situation when they arrived at Owings about thirty 
minutes late and decided, contrary to orders, to continue to the Beach, 
which they believed they could reach before the express started for Wash¬ 
ington. 

Had the trains approached each other anywhere else on the road, it is 
not likely that Conductor Schuster s disobedience of orders would have 
resulted in a tragedy. Mears, enraged with Schuster s conduct, swore out a 
warrant for his arrest and for the arrest of Engineer Hayden as well, but 
nothing seems to have come of this action. According to contemporary ac¬ 
counts, both Schuster and Hayden were last seen running west along the 
track toward Marlboro shortly after the collision. 

The bodies of Engineer Maier and Fireman Zier (the latter had fallen 
under the engine and was extricated with difficulty) were returned to the 
District Line Station by a special train, accompanied by Mears, 
Beerbower, Popper and a retinue of surgeons who had been assembled 
quick! v and dispatched to the scene when the first news of the wreck 
reached Washington by telegraph. 

The accident cast a shadow over the huge Fourth of July celebration at 
the Beach just two days later. Many who had expected to attend changed 
their plans at the last minute. Charles Lockhart, in an anxious note to 
Mears from Pittsburgh, expressed his concern, which the railroad officials 
shared, over the possible adverse effect of the wreck on the season s 
business 

Mears had to find replacements immediately for the two locomotives in¬ 
volved in the collision, Nos. 2 and 5, both of which were so extensively 
damaged that they had to be towed to the Mt. Clare shops of the Balti¬ 
more and Ohio for repair. He decided to rent two engines from the B & O 
at eight dollars a day. Relations between the two railroads were to be 
mutually profitable in the course of the next few years. The Baltimore and 
Ohio frequently called upon the Chesapeake Beach for coaches and parlor 
cars on a per-diem basis to make up trains for the races at Frederick and 
Hagerstown. The B & O drafted practically all of the Chesapeake Beach’s 
rolling stock for the extra trains that hauled thousands of visitors to 
President McKinley’s inauguration on March 4, 1901. 
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Midway during the 1900 summer season, Messrs. Noonan and Goodwin 
suddenly departed, leaving behind them a substantial number of unpaid 
bills owed by the Excursion Company. Why these two defected is puz¬ 
zling, for the daily cruise from Baltimore had proved very popular, so 
popular, in fact, that the Weems Steamboat Company also ran a vessel to 
Chesapeake Beach that summer. James H. Hill, a concessionaire, assumed 
the operation of the Warden for the balance of the season. 

On September 12, after the Warden had made her last scheduled ex¬ 
cursion, Mears chartered the steamboat for a cruise from Baltimore to 
Hoboken, New Jersey, via the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. Invited to 
make the voyage with him were several hundred contractors, financiers, 
prospective customers, concessionaires, politicians and old cronies. Just 
how many accepted the Pathfinder s hospitality has not come to light. 
That this autumnal cruise was a voyage to be remembered is almost 
certain The lavish host provided abundant food, drink and enter¬ 
tainment, sparing no expense that he believed Moffat could afford. 

The town of Chesapeake Beach, which had not even existed when 
Beerbower made his original survey to locate a site for one, had been 
chartered by the Maryland General Assembly in 1894 16 and was beginning 
to take shape. True, most of the population consisted of railroad em¬ 
ployees, one of whom, Popper, became an elected official, but other 
people as well were buying building lots and constructing a cluster of sum¬ 
mer cottages near the waterfront. 

According to U S. Post Office records, a post office was established at 
Chesapeake Beach in Calvert County on June 12, 1894, with Garrett O. 
House as postmaster. For some unknown reason this was discontinued on 
June 21, only nine days later, and did not reopen until March 21, 1899, 
when the railroad reached Chesapeake Beach. William H. Winston, the 
primary contractor and builder of the resort, became the postmaster. A 
railway post office began providing postal service between Deanewood 
and the Beach (Route No. 113036) in July 1899 and the route was 
extended to Hyattsville on February 7, 1903. 

In spite of a fairly auspicious opening, the first full season of rail and 
resort operations of the Chesapeake Beach proved a financial disap¬ 
pointment. Railroad expenses greatly exceeded the income derived from 
passengers, mail and freight combined, and the Hotel Company’s balance 
sheet presented a similarly gloomy picture. The financial accounting for 
fiscal year 1901 showed gross earnings by the Railway and the Hotel Com- 


16 Approved April 3, 1894 General Public Statutes of Maryland, 1894: Ch 245, p. 311 
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panies combined of $64,640.80 and operating expenses, not including 
taxes, insurance or interest on outstanding obligations, of $99,550.98—a 
deficit of $34,910.18. 

The road was heavily in debt to Moffat, Lockhart and others and unable 
to pay any interest on its bonded indebtedness or the remaining install¬ 
ments due on the equipment trusts. Many contractors still had to be paid, 
and difficulties within the Chesapeake Beach Improvement Company— 
the corporation formed to build and operate a number of concessions, 
among them the racetrack—were beginning to surface. On the payroll at 
the time were 81 employees, four of them executive officers. 



Scarce RPO cancellation. Although thousands of post cards were carried by the 
Chesapeake Beach, few apparently have survived. (Bryant Alden Long) 









Tracks and Way Stations 


The right-of-way and track layout of the Chesapeake Beach Railway, as 
completed on March 21, 1899, remained substantially unchanged, except 
for the occasional removal or installation of a siding, until the Company 
was placed in receivership in 1935. At first poorly ballasted with cinders 
rather than stone and spiked down with inferior crossties without the 
benefit of tie plates, the original secondhand rails, known in the trade as 
relayers, varied in weight from 55 to 95 pounds to the yard. As sections of 
the rail wore out from time to time over the years, the Company made an 
effort to improve the quality of the replacements when funds would 
permit. This policy likewise prevailed with respect to ties, ballast and 
trestle bents. The maintenance-of-way organization was divided into three 
sections, with gangs working from Seat Pleasant, Marlboro and Owings. 

The rails of the Chesapeake Beach joined the single track of the Alexan¬ 
dria Branch of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad at a switch located 
roughly 600 yards north of the present Deane Avenue underpass, a struc¬ 
ture erected in 1899 to permit streetcars to pass below the adjoining tracks 
of the Baltimore and Ohio and the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Balti¬ 
more Railroad, now the Penn Central. The point of interconnection, 
Milepost O, was first called Chesapeake Junction by the Washington, Po¬ 
tomac and Chesapeake Railroad and the name has continued in use to the 
present. 17 In addition to a main interconnecting track and parallel to it. 


l7 The Chesapeake Beach’s original profile map locates Milepost O in Washington at 15th 
and H Streets, N.E., probably because of the joint trackage agreement with the trolley com¬ 
pany The mileage used in this recapitulation, however, has been approximated from the 
Railway Company’s Time Table No 14, effective Sunday, May 19, 1901. It is the earliest 
timetable that has come to light 

There is some confusion concerning the location of Chesapeake Junction, because this 
name was erroneously applied to the District Line Station after the coming of the streetcar 
line in 1899 and before the citizens living in the community adopted the name Seat Pleasant, 
from the Berry family’s extensive estate, in May 1906. 
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the Chesapeake Beach put down two passing tracks, each about 300 yards 
long, to permit the classification and interchange of cars. 18 

A small passenger station and a freight house erected near the 
intersection of what is now Minnesota Avenue and Sheriff Road were both 
one-story wooden buildings, 10 by 24 and 18 by 30 feet, respectively, de¬ 
void of any architectural embellishment. 

Just south of the depot buildings, the main track of the Chesapeake 
Beach took a ninety-degree turn eastward. The single track continued on 
the falling grade of this course for perhaps a quarter of a mile and then 
slowlv ascended some 85 feet over the two-mile approach to the District 
Line Station The Station, an undistinguished 20- by 55-foot one-story 
frame building with overhanging eaves, served as the railroad s main 
depot and operating headquarters. A storehouse and a small jail to hold 
troublesome passengers returning from the Beach were added in 1908. 

At the District Line Station the Chesapeake Beach track interconnected 
with the extended streetcar line of the Washington Railway and Electric 
Company whose trolleys could receive and discharge passengers just west 
of the station building. Two adjacent passing tracks and a spur permitted 
the railroad to make up at least two extra trains at the station without in¬ 
terfering with the movement of regular trains to and from Chesapeake 
Junction. A connection with the District of Columbia water system was 
maintained at Dix Street to supply drinking water for the coaches and, in 
an emergency, boiler water for the locomotives. 


l8 A third track is presently maintained by the Fast Washington Railway, partly on the B & 
O right-of-way 



District Line Station, Seat Pleasant, circa 1907, with waiting WRY & ECO 
streetcar on left. The station was later moved eastward, and the trolley tracks were 
extended across the boundary so as to run by the station s platform. (Francis B. 
Tosh) 













Another view of District Line Station, from the south. (Francis B. Tosh ) 


The Square at Seat Pleasant Chesapeake Beach crossing at left; WB & A right-of- 
way and Washington-bound car at right. (Lt. Col. John E. Merriken) 














A Baltimore-bound WB & A car has just crossed the Chesapeake Beach right-of- 
way in Seat Pleasant. (Francis B. Tosh) 


In 1907 the newly constructed Washington, Baltimore and Annapolis 
Electric Railway, after leaving its private right-of-way (now the George 
Palmer Highway), cut across the tracks of the Chesapeake Beach at grade 
about 100 yards west of the District Line Station. A short distance beyond 
the crossover, the interurban connected with the Washington Railway and 
Electric Company’s streetcar tracks, which it used under a joint trackage 
agreement for the remainder of the run into Washington. In addition to 
strict operating rules, the W B & A crossing was protected by an electric 
block signal, the only one of its kind ever used on the Chesapeake Beach. 
Some time during 1907, in order to facilitate the junction of the W B & A 
with the streetcar line, the station building was moved several hundred 
feet eastward and the trolley tracks were extended to run past the station 
platform. It was not unusual during the summer months to find half a 
dozen streetcars idling on these tracks while awaiting an excursion train 
returning from the Beach. 
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Central Avenue Underpass; Addison Chapel Road Underpass in distance 


About three-quarters of a mile to the south and east of the District Line 
Station, on an ascending grade, stood the Maryland Park yard and shops 
of the Chesapeake Beach, now occupied by the East Washington Railway. 
Two turnouts, each about 600 feet long; three spurs, two leading to a paint 
shop and a third, to a five-bay brick engine house, complete with machine 
shop for light repairs; a water tank and a small storehouse made up the 
facility. The boiler water supplying the tank was pumped from a small 
creek about half a mile east of the yard. A second track between Seat 
Pleasant, or the District Line Station, and Maryland Park was laid in July 
1902 and removed about ten years later. 

Most of the way stations bore the names of landowners and proprietors 
of general stores who had donated a 66-foot right-of-way across their 
properties for the construction of the railroad. The grade began a gradual 
ascent of some 79 feet just before reaching Berry. At Milepost 7 it started 
an easy descent that ended about a third of a mile west of Marlboro. 

The first stop beyond Seat Pleasant was Brooks, where a modest lean-to 
shelter and platform stood on the north side of the right-of-way. Three- 
quarters of a mile farther east was a station of similar design known as 
Behrend. Berry, also a station stop, with a covered platform and a passing 
track capable of holding nine cars, was located at Milepost 5.2. Ritchie, at 
Milepost 6.4, was equipped with a spur track that could accommodate six 
cars; Marr, at Milepost 9, had a 515-foot spur. The next station stop was 
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Brown, a store at Milepost 9.9, where there was a passing track that could 
hold 11 cars. Hills, at Milepost 10.6, originally boasted a 750-foot spur, but 
since the track was seldom used it was removed early in September of 
1903. At Clagett, Milepost 11.8, a 300-foot spur was constructed but 
abandoned soon afterwards. 

Marlboro, Milepost 14, was the site of a substantial frame station 
building 24 by 62 feet in size; a turnout capable of holding 12 cars; and 
two 600-foot spurs, one of which was used exclusively as a freight track. In 
1900 Upper Marlboro (the correct but seldom used name of the town) was 
a community of only 449 people. As the seat of Prince Georges County 
located in the heart of Maryland’s tobacco country, it seemed destined to 
grow and prosper. The railroad builders envisioned handsome revenues in 
the future from moving hogsheads of air-cured tobacco collected in Marl¬ 
boro to various markets. The station building somehow survived the 
depredations of vandals from the time it closed to traffic in 1935 until Feb¬ 
ruary 18, 1962, when fire destroyed it. 

Slightly more than a mile and a half to the east, at the top of a ten-foot 
rise in grade, was Pennsylvania Junction where the Chesapeake Beach 
passed over the Pope’s Creek Branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad (the 
present Penn Central) on a high timber trestle with a steel girder center 
span. A platform for the few Chesapeake Beach passengers who used this 
flagstop stood at the west end of the trestle. A transfer track over a thou- 


Shop buildings and turntable, Seat Pleasant, September 1940. (L W. Rice) 
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Waiting for the morning mail, Marlboro, 1910. (Lewis R. Hulfish) 


Marlboro Station, circa 1912. The main line is on the right The boxcar waits on a 
freight spur that terminated behind the station building 
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Marlboro Station, 1925 The gasoline buggies have replaced the hay burners 







Deserted station at Marlboro shortly before it was destroyed by fire in 1962 






Right-of-way at Milepost 15 and Nally’s Bridge (Harris £ Ewing ) 
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Two views of Mt Calvert Manor, an historic eighteenth-century Maryland 
mansion overlooking the railway and the Patuxent River bridge, 
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Mt. Calvert passenger shelter, 1972 It was originally open on the far side 


sand feet long descended in an easy curve from the Chesapeake Beach em¬ 
bankment about a quarter of a mile east of the overpass and intercon¬ 
nected with the Pennsylvania Railroad about 300 yards south of the 
bridge. 

Continuing eastward from Pennsylvania Junction, the grade descended 
nearly 70 feet, except for a rise of about 17 feet as the rails approached Mt. 
Calvert, before reaching the Patuxent River. Mt. Calvert, Milepost 17.5, 
had a turnout with room for 13 cars. Less than half a mile east of the river 
crossing, the grade again started a slow ascent, rising to about 80 feet 
above the Patuxent River bridge level at Pindell, Milepost 19.8. A general 
store served as the station at Pindell; here a frame warehouse about 16 by 
39 feet in size and a three-car siding were located. The next stop, Lyons 
Creek (later renamed Fischer), with a passing track for 12 cars, stood on a 
descending grade about 45 feet below Pindell. A platform and shelter for 
passengers was located at Milepost 21.3, just west of the high trestle span¬ 
ning the creek. Originally, an old Pennsylvania coach was used as a ticket 
office and waiting room. 

A rise in grade reached its summit at Chaney (Milepost 23.11) where a 
frame combination station, measuring 16 by 32 feet, was erected in 1901. 
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Excursion twin hound For Chesapeake Beach crossing the Patuxent River (Harris t- Ewing J 








Warehouse at Pindell, 1932. Armiger, the owner of the building and the proprietor 
of the nearby general store, was also the station agent 
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Armiger’s warehouse at Pindell as it looks today 


A stub track there could accommodate four cars. George Hardesty, the 
agent, operated an adjoining store. Wilson, at Milepost 24.6 on a declining 
grade, had no passenger shelter or siding. However, Owings, the next 
station, was the site of a large wooden depot, 18 by 61 feet in dimension, 
with a canopy along the track side. Situated at Milepost 26.6, it served as 
an important freight and mail distribution point for Calvert County. The 
passing track at Owings was the longest on the road and capable of 
receiving 17 cars. 

Mt. Harmony, at Milepost 28, was an infrequently used whistlestop 
without any accommodations except a four-car siding that led to a saw¬ 
mill. 19 Continuing eastward, the grade, after rising slightly at Pushaw, 
another whistlestop at a private road crossing, fell about 140 feet over the 
remaining two and a half miles to Chesapeake Beach. 


19 The former right-of-way between Lyons Creek and Mt Harmony is now occupied by 
Maryland State Highway No 260 
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Overpass at Pindell. (Harris £ Ewing) 
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The concrete abutments installed in 1931 are all that remain of the Lyons Creek 
trestle, March 1972 

The building that housed Station Agent Hardesty’s general store at Chaney has 
withstood the transition from railway to freeway The station has disappeared, 
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Right-of-way through the tobacco fields west of Owings. (Harris £ Ewing) 
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I nfortnnatek light-stnick this is the onlv photograph of Ovvings Station known to exist 
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Remains of Fishing Creek trestle, 1941 (Henry S. Libby) 


At Chesapeake Beach, the end of the line, the original frame station 
building on grounds once attractively landscaped still stands and is used as 
a storage house by the present operators of the amusement park; 
Measuring 20 by 50 feet, with canopied platforms, it was once staffed with 
a telegrapher on duty from 10:45 a.m. to 11 p.m. daily and, of course, 
freight and passenger agents whose numbers varied with the seasons. 

The Chesapeake Beach terminal was built partially upon reclaimed 
marshland along the south side of Fishing Creek, a shallow and mean¬ 
dering tidal stream. In order to drain the area, Beerbower intercepted a 
right-angle bend of the creek about three-quarters of a mile inland from 
the point where it emptied into the Bay and dredged a 30-foot-wide canal 
due east. The spoil taken from the new channel was used to fill the old 
stream bed and the swampy area north of the canal where the racetrack, 
stables and grandstand were located. 20 


20 The clock adjoining the present Rod and Reel Restaurant is at the mouth of Beerbower s 
canal Along the dredged channel west of the highway is a series of marinas 
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Deserted depot at Chesapeake Beach, circa 1932 The last daily train is about to leave for Washington 




















Chesapeake Beach Station and amusement park circa 1925. The proliferation of the Model T Ford marked the beginning of the end 
for the railroad 
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Ex-Pennsylvania coach used as a camp car at Chesapeake Beach. 



















Watertank at Chesapeake Beach. 
Chesapeake Beach Railway Station as it looks today. 
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The five stub tracks of the terminal ranged in length from 600 to 1,200 
feet. There was a parallel turnout on the north side closest to the canal and 
a Y to the south. The stem of the Y branched into two stub tracks, one 
leading to the powerhouse and the other to the water pumping station. A 
number of hopper cars could be set out on each track, assuring an ade¬ 
quate reserve supply of coal for the stationary engines. A coal bunker was 
also maintained near the turnout to replenish the locomotives for the run 
to Washington. 

For a short-haul line, the Chesapeake Beach operated over something 
less than fair gradients. The steepest ascent, peaking at 1.80 degrees, oc¬ 
curred on a brief stretch of track near Ritchie. On the other hand, there 
were few sharp curves; at only one, where Engineer Maier and Fireman 
Zier met their untimely end, was visibility impaired. The few grade cross¬ 
ings over primary roads never posed a serious problem throughout the life 
of the line. 

Of the railroad s 28.529 miles of main line and 5.834 miles of yard tracks 
and sidings, 31.866 miles were located in Maryland and Company owned. 
The 2.5 miles of track in the District of Columbia extended along a right- 
of-way owned by the defunct Southern Maryland Railroad and was used 
bv the Chesapeake Beach under a questionable claim of title until the 
matter was settled by litigation. 
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GENERAL RULES. 


Trains of this Company, when using the tracks of the B. A O. 
R. R. Company, will be subject to the orders and rules of that 
company. 

When more than one train is to be met or passed at the Bame 
place a character will be displayed in connection with the time of 
all trains meeting or passing, calling attention to special instruc¬ 
tions upon the time table. The character “p" indicates passing 
track. 

Work Trains may when occasion requires it and in clear weather 
and broad daylight, use main track until the arrival of a second 
class train in one direction only, protecting themselves against 
their approach by danger signals according to rule. This rule 
permits a Work Train to run ahead of the eipected train to the 
next siding only, but does not permit it to run toward the expected 
train 

Section Foremen and Bridge Foremen when they have track in 
such condition that trains cannot pass in safety, at regular speed, 
will protect their work with red or green flag or red light at least 
2,000 feet in each direction, and in cases of severe storms or rains 
will send out track walkers over their sections and satisfy them- 
elvess that track is in safe condition for passage of trains. 

When it is necessary for the flagman to go back to protect the 
rear of his train, he must do so promptly and rapidly, in accord¬ 
ance with Rule 09, Book of Rules. 

If it becomes necessary to protect the front of the train, the 
fireman must go forward and use the same precautions. If the 
fireman is unable to leave the engine, the front brakeman must be 
sent in his place. 

Conductors and Enginemen will observe the Semaphores at 
Telegraph Stations, t nless these signals show clear white by 
day or dear white light by night, there is certain danger in 
proceeding further without train orders. 

Enginemen and Firemen must call out distinctly to each other 
the color of these signals, and as far as practicable, each of the 
train crew is required to do likewise. 

Enginemen must not rely on the fact that a train is on the siding 
at passing points, but must be sure that it is the train which 
they expect to pass at such point; and if not, to stop before 
passing the switches. 

When trains of any class have orders to meet, the train which 
holds the main track at the meeting point will pass the switch 
at a speed not exceeding six (6) miles per hour and the Engine- 
man of the moving train and the Conductor or Conductors at the 
switch will call to each other the numbers of their respective trains. 
Each party must hear distinctly the number called by the other. 

When taking siding, unless otherwise ordered, enter at the 
nearest switch, which is to be guarded by the Conductor or a 
Trainman provided with both danger and safety signals, which 
shall be used according to rule, until the passing is effected. 

Conductors must read their train orders to their Flagmen, and 
Enginemen must read their train orders to their Firemen, before 
acting upon them. 

Unless absolutely unavoidable, passenger trains must not stop 
on a trestle or bridge, and if compelled to do so, the doors of the 
cars must at once be locked. 

All trains will come to a full stop before crossing Patuxent River 
Draw Bridge, and will not exceed 6 miles per hour across this 
bridge. 

YARD LIMITS. 

Yard limits will extend from B. A O. Switch to a point $ mile 
east of Seat Pleasant and from Chesapeake Beach to } mile west 
of West “Y” Switch. 

Engines have the right to work within yard limits without 
special orders. They must keep off the time of all regular trains, 
and observe the precautions required against eitra trains. Extra 
trains must approach and run through yard limits carefully, look¬ 
ing out for engines at work. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

“f* Stop on signal to take on or let off passengers. 

Regular stop. 


“s” 


a Stop on signal to pick up passengers for Chesapeake Beach only. 

b Stop to let off passengers only. 

Enginemen will report the killing or crippling of stock, and the 
circumstances connected with the same promptly to the Superin¬ 
tendent. 

Trains 203 and 207 will stop on signal at Ritchie, Brown Marl¬ 
boro, Pindell, Chaney and Owings to take on passengers for Chesa¬ 
peake Beach. 

Train 200 will stop on signal at Marlboro to take on passengers 
for Washington. 

Trains 200 and 210, on notice to Conductor, will stop at Owings, 
Chaney, Pindell, Marlboro, Brown and Ritchie to let off passengers 
from Chesapeake Beach. 

STANDARD TIME. 

Standard time is shown by clock in Train Dispatcher’s Office, 
District Line Station. 

Each Conductor and Engineman must compare his watch with 
the standard clock in Dispatcher's Office at District Line before 
starting on each trip. 

Conductors and Enginemen whose duties prevent them from 
having access to Standard Clock, must compare their watches 
daily with those of Conductors and Enginemen who have access to 
Standard Clock. 

TIME TABLE. 

A Time Table is the general law governing the lime of all regular 
trains. The time given for each train on the Time Table is the 
schedule of such train. 

Each time table from the moment it takes effect supersedes the 
preceding time table and all special instructions relating thereto. 

Upon the time table not more than two sets of figures arc shown 
for any train at any point When two times are shown, the 
earlier is the arriving time and the later the leaving time ; when 
one time is shown it is the leaving time, unless otherwise indicated. 

Regular meeting or passing points arc indicated on the time 
table by figures in fnll-ta.ee type. Both the arriving and leav¬ 
ing time of a train are in full-face type when both are meet¬ 
ing or passing times, or when one or more trains are to meet and 
pass between these times. 

The numbers of the trains that arc to meet or pass arc shown in 
small type adjoining the full face. In all cases trains are re¬ 
quired to clear and follow as per Rules 88 to 90 inclusive. 

On the time table the words “ Daily," “Except Sunday,” “ Sun¬ 
day Only," etc., printed at the head and foot of the schedule of a 
train indicates when it shall run. 

SIGNALS. 

All employes whose duties may require them to give signals 
must provide themselves with the proper appliances, and keep 
them in good order and ready for immediate use—flags of the 
proper color by day, and lamps of the proper color by night or 
whenever from fog or other cause, the day signals cannot be 
clearly seen. 

Rea signifies danger, and is a signal to stop. 

Green signifies caution, and is a signal to go slowly. 

White signifies safety, and is a signal to go on. 

Green and white is a signal to be used to stop trains at flag sta¬ 
tions for passengers or freight. 

Blue is a signal to be placed on a car or an engine to forbid its 
being moved. 

A torpedo placed on the top of the rail is a signal to be used in 
addition to the regular signals. 

A fusee is a signal which may be used in addition to torpedoes 
or other signals. 

A lamp or flag swung across the Irack, a hat or any object waved 
violently by any person on the track signifies danger, and is a 
signal to 9top 

TRAIN SIGNALS. 

A train, while running, must display two green flags by day and 
two green lights by night, one on each side of the rear of the train, 


as markers, to indicate the rear of the train. Yard engines will 
not display markers 

A train running after sunset or when obscured by fog or other 
cause, must display the headlight in front and two or more red 
lights in the rear. 

Each car on a passenger train while running must be in com¬ 
munication with the engine by a bell-cord or an equivalent appli¬ 
ance. 

Two green flags by day and two green lights by night, displayed 
in the place provided for that purpose on the front of an engine, 
denote that the train is followed by another train running on the 
schedule and entitled to the same time-table rights as the train 
carrying the signals. 

Two white flags by day and two white lights by night, displayed 
in the place provided for that purpose on the front of an engine, 
denote that the train is an extra These signals must be displayed 
by all extra trains, but not by yard engines. 

A blue flag by day and a blue liirht by night, placed on or at the 
end of a car, engine or train, denote that workmen arc at work 
under or about the car, engine or train. The car, engine or train 
thus protected must not be coupled to or moved until the blue 
si gna l is removed by the person who placed it. 

^When a car, engine or train i* protected by a blue signal other 
cars must not be placed in front of it so that the blue signal will 
be obscured without first notifying the workman that he may pro¬ 
tect himself. 

THE USE OF SIGNALS. 

A signal imperfectly displayed or the absence of a signal at a 
place where a signal is usually 9hown, must be regarded as a 
danger signal and the fact reported to the Superintendent. 

The unnecessary use of either the whistle or the bell is pro¬ 
hibited. They will be used only when required by rule or law, or 
when necessary to prevent accident. 

The engine bell must be rung before an engine is moved. 

The engine bell must be rung lefore reaching every public road- 
crossing or grade, and until it is passed, and the whistle must be 
sounded for all public road-cross'ngs. 

When a train turns out to meet or be passed by another train, 
the red lights must be removed a id green displayed as soon as the 
track is clear, but the red must again be displayed before return¬ 
ing to its own track. 

Headlights on engines when on side tracks, must be covered as 
soon as the main track is clear and the train has stopped. 

The combined green and white signal is to be used to st6p a 
train onlv at the flag stations designated by the schedule of that 
train. When it is necessary to stop a train at a point that is not a 
flag station for that train, a red signal must be used. 

CLASSIFICATION OF TRAINS. 

Regular trains are those represented on the Time Table and may 
consist of one or more sections. All sections of a train, except 
the last, must display signals. Eitra trains are those not repre- 
seuted on the Time Tabic. I 

All regular trains are classified on the Time Table with regard to , 
their priority of right to the tra< k; trains of the first class being 
superior to those of the second and all succeeding classes, and 
trains of the second class being superior to those of the third and 
all succeeding classes, and so on indefinitely. 

Extra trains may be distinguished as : 

Passenger Extra. 

Freight Extra. 

Work Train Extra. 

All extra trains are of inferior class to all regular trains of 
whatever class. 

MOVEMENT OF TRAINS. 

A train of inferior class must in all cases keep out 
of the way of a train of superior class. 

Eastbound trains will have the absolute right of track over 
Westbound trains of the same class. 


When trains of the same class meet on single track, the train 
not having the right of track must take the siding and be clear of 
the main track before the leaving time of the opposing train, but 
such train must not pass the switch to back in on a Biding, until 
after the arrival of the opposing train, unless otherwise directed 
by special instructions. When necessary to back in on the siding, 
before passing the switch a flagman must be sent out in the direc¬ 
tion of the opposing train as per Rule No. 99. 

MAXIMUM SPEED OF TRAINS. 

The maximum speed for first-class trains is 40 miles, fo; second- 
class trains 25 miles, and for work trains 20 miles per hour, to be 
reduced when not consistent with safety. 

When a train of inferior class meets a train of superior class on 
single track, the train of inferior class must take the si ling and 
clear the train of superior class five minutes. A train of inferior 
class must keep ten minutes off the time of superior clan follow¬ 
ing it. 

When the expected train of the same class is not fouad at the 
schedule meeting point, the train having the right of tr ick must 
approach all sidings prepared to stop, until the expected train is 
met or passed. 

A train must not leave its initial station, or a junction until it 
has ascertained that all trains due, which have the right of track 
over it, have arrived or left. 

When it is necessary for the Flagman to go back to piotect the 
rear of his train, the next Brakeman must immediately take the 
Flagman's position on the train and remain there until relieved by 
the Flagman. 

When a train is being pushed by an engine <except wLen shift¬ 
ing or making up trains in. yards), a Flagman must be stationed 
in a conspicuous position on the front of the leading car, to 
immediately signal the Engineman in case of danger at night, or 
when obscured by fog or other cause, a white light must be dis¬ 
played on the leading car. 

Regular trains twelve hours or more behind their schedule time 
lose all their rights. 

When signals for a following train on single track .re taken 
down at any point before the following train arrives the Conductor 
must inform the Superintendent promptly by telegraph and also 
the Operator; and the latter, unless there is some other provision 
for the purpose, must notify all opposing trains of the same or in¬ 
ferior class leaving that point before the train arrives for which 
signals were displayed! 

If signals are taken down at any point where there is no 
Operator, Switch-tender or other provision for the purpose, the 
Conductor must notify all opposing trains of the same or inferior 
class until he reaches the next telegraph office, when he must inform 
the Superintendent; and t.he Operator, unless there is some other 
provision for the purpose, must notify all opposing trains of the 
same or inferior class until directed otherwise by the Superin¬ 
tendent. 

If the train for which signals were displayed leaves the main 
line at a point where there is no operator, or other pro.ision for 
the'purpose, a flagman must be left to notify opposing trains that 
it has arrived. 

Work Trains will be run as extras under special orders and will 
be assigned working limits. 

Whoever opens a switch will remain at it until it is closed, unless 
relieved by some other competent employe. 

When there is more than one train to use a switch it must hot be 
left open, unless one of the trainmen of the following 'rain is at 
the switch and takeB charge of it. 

A train must not start without a signal from its Conductor. 

Conductors will signal Enginemen when approaching meeting 
point with two short and one long blast of the signal whistle. 

Conductors and Enginemen will be held equally responsible for 
the violation of any of the rules governing the safety of their 
trains, and they must take every precaution for the projection of 
their trains, even if not provided for by the rules. 


In all cases of doubt or uncertainty take the safe course, and 
run no risk. 

For further information and guidance refer to B. So O. Book of 
Rules. 

Disregard Rule 112 between Chesapeake Junction and Chesa¬ 
peake Beach. 

SURGEONS. 

A system or Company’s Surgeons, to take effect this date, baa 
been established upon the lines of this Company, and the following 
rules regarding their employment and duties are announced: 

1. In all cases of injuries to passengers or employes requiring 
surgical aid, the regular appointed Surgeon of the Company 
that can reach the point the quickest must be called by the officer 
of highest rank present without delay, and the case put in his 
exclutivt charge. 

2. In case of emergency, where the passenger or employe has 
been so Injured as to require immediate surgical aid, and the attend¬ 
ance of the Company’s Surgeon cannot be had at once, then proper 
surgical aid should be procured to atteud until his arrival. There 
must be no delay, however, in sending for the Company’s Surgeon, 
notwithstanding the called Surgeon is in attendance. 

3. Company's Surgeons, upon being summoned, must Immediately 
attend, and upon arrival shall at once take exclusive charge of the 
case and entirely relieve the called Surgeon from further care or 
attendance, so far as the Company is concerned. 

4. Upon the arrival of the Company’s Surgeon and taking 
charge of the patient, the called Surgeon, if one has been called, 
shall be distinctly notified bv the Company's Surgeon, and by the 
officer in charge, that the Company will be no longer responsible 
for his attendance or services, and that they are no longer required. 

5. Except tn cases of injuries to passengers or employes, where 
delay might be attended with serious results, the Company will not 
be responsible for ihe employment of other Surgeons than those 
hereafter named, and no obligation of any kind must be assumed 
for the Company beyond the services required while awaiting the 
arrival of the Company’s Surgeon and the fees of the called Surgeon 
for the emergency treatment. 

0. No Important surgical operation, as a rule, should be made 
previous to the arrival of the Company’s Surgeon, except such as 
may be required for the immediate safety of the patient. 

7. Iu case of a serious accident, where a number of persons 
are injured, the services of competent Surgeons in the vicinity 
should at once be secured, and every attention given t >the wounded. 
Company’s Surgeons must be notified immediately by telegraph, 
giving the particulars of the accident, numberof persons injured, 
and what will probably be required for their relief. 

10. When a Surgeon is called on Company’s account, it must be 
by an order, telegraphic or in wriiing, from the officer of highest 
rank present at the place of accident. All telegraphic calls for 
Surgeons will have precedence over all other business, except train 
orders. 

Dr. F. V. Brooks, Chief Surgeon, Residence 405 Florida Ave. 

N. W., Telephone 418. 

Dr. F. V. Brooks, Chief Surgeon, Office 1314 F St. N. W., 

Telephone 989-2. 

Dr. Dewit J. C. Chadwick, 01 I St. N. W., “ 2159. 

Dr. R. H. Graham, 805 H St. N. W., “ 1995. 

Dr. G. N. Brumbaugh, 904 Maas. Ave. N. W., “ 209. 

Br. N. D. Hume, Upper Marlboro, Md. 

Dr. J. A. Griffiths, Upper Marlboro, Md. 

Dr. T. N. Chaney, Dunkirk, Md.—Chaney Slation. 
































































Meats' Monte Carlo 


Moffat, as one would expect, was keenly disappointed with the first full 
season’s revenues and on November 7, 1900, informed Mears that he was 
sending William F. Jones, the auditor of his profitable Florence and Crip¬ 
ple Creek Railroad, to Washington to make a thorough examination of the 
books of the Chesapeake Bay Construction Company. It is evident that he 
had paid little or no attention to his Chesapeake Beach interests up to this 
point and had given Mears a free hand to draw upon his resources, relying 
upon Mears’ assurances that the railroad and resort were good invest¬ 
ments. His misgivings as to the soundness of the Pathfinder’s judgment 
were to mount in the light of subsequent events. 

When Jones arrived at the Company’s office on November 14 and 
requested access to the material relating to the Construction Company, 
Mears referred him to Popper, the custodian of the books and records of 
the former corporation. Jones arranged to meet Popper at the depot and 
upon arriving there asked to see the books needed for his audit. Popper 
told him that all the records relating to the Chesapeake Bay Construction 
Company had been stolen some time during the summer of the previous 
year after he had brought them to Washington for inspection by Mears, 
McNeil and the Chesapeake Beach Railway Company’s auditor, A. H. 
Lewis 

Temporarily frustrated but not defeated by this astonishing revelation, 
Jones returned to Washington and drew up a questionnaire for Mears and 
McNeil in which he sought to reconstruct some of the transactions covered 
by the missing records. Incorporating their separate answers in a confi¬ 
dential communication to Moffat, Jones then returned to Colorado. While 
no copy of this report has been found, it is reasonable to assume that its 
review of the state of the Chesapeake Beach’s affairs was less than fa¬ 
vorable. At a meeting of the Board of Directors on December 8, Moffat 
voiced his disapproval of the manner in which the business of the Com¬ 
pany was being conducted. 
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THE CHESAPEAKE BEACH RAILWAY 


t 


ChcMpcaht* ”Railwat c«m)arw, 


1420 new jffc W»€me., 

U!Li*MntUcit, f>. C. ^Aw* 


L# B# Hendwrvon, Eeq., 

Brawn Palae* Hotwl, 

Denver, Colo# 

r«ar Rir: - 

I have received your letter of the 19th inet# Tho 
■prlng was very Vaokward here and it b&m rmlnod nearly all the ti« 
so the parties who are operating tho varieue things at the Beach 
have como to the conclusion that they will net he able to do muoh 
this year, as we are not in shape for an advantageous opening# 

X expect to come to Denver about the 6th or 7th of July# 

I will notify you of my arrival and will talk the matter ever with 
you and see what can he done# 

Yours very truly, 

(^GDuT 

Mears expresses disappointment with the prospects for the opening season at 
Chesapeake Beach. 


In the meantime, the racetrack at Chesapeake Beach was nearing com¬ 
pletion on the filled-in land north of Fishing Creek, and McCloskey, the 
contractor, promised that it would be finished within a few weeks. Acting 
upon the builder’s advice, Mears went ahead with plans to open the track 
on January 10, 1901, for a month of winter racing. He felt confident, as he 
told Moffat, that the fares and paid admissions at the track would recoup 
the past summer s deficit. The Pathfinder must have been profoundly 
shocked when he discovered just a few days before Christmas that the 
Chesapeake Beach Improvement Company was insolvent and could not 
pay its current bills. 
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Informed of this turn of events, Moffat requested Mears to look into the 
Maryland gambling laws immediately, probably because he was 
considering taking over the track and casino operations. Moffat also 
revealed, in^a letter of December 25 to Mears, that he was trying to find a 
buyer for the railroad and beach property, and he asked Mears to keep in 
touch with a Tom Gay in New York concerning some prospective 
purchasers. The letter closed with an admonition that clearly showed the 
banker s pessimism: t4 I hope you will keep a closer look over things and try 
to manage so that we all get our money out. ” 

Two weeks later the sheriff of Calvert County attached the racetrack, 
grandstand and stables to secure claims of McCloskey, the builder, and J. 
D. Allen, the architect, amounting to roughly $50,000. The ensuing liti¬ 
gation disclosed that the Improvement Company was hopelessly in debt 
and that only a small fraction of its reputed capitalization had actually 
been raised The rumor that the Anheuser-Busch Company had a contin¬ 
gent contract to operate the track if the Improvement Company failed to 
fulfill its obligation proved to be without substance, since the brewery 
manifested no interest whatever. 

Perhaps the most perplexing of the many unanswered questions con¬ 
cerning the Chesapeake Beach Railway is why Mears, either with or 
without Moffat’s financial help, did not pay the claims of McCloskey and 
Allen and open the racetrack as advertised. The money involved was only 
a drop in the bucket compared with the sums already spent on the rail¬ 
road, and the racetrack did offer some promise of future solvency. Lacking 
evidence to the contrary, a reasonable explanation for Mears’ inaction may 
be that the Calvert County authorities refused to issue the Chesapeake 
Beach Improvement Company a license and thereby precipitated its bank¬ 
ruptcy. While the Maryland Legislature s Act of April 3, 1894, incor¬ 
porating the town of Chesapeake Beach provided that the town com¬ 
missioners could grant the Washington and Chesapeake Beach Railway 
the right to construct and operate a racetrack—a right confirmed by Acts 
of March 7, 1896, and March 29, 1900, bestowing on the Chesapeake 
Beach Railway the powers of its predecessor—the franchise did not abro¬ 
gate Calvert County’s statutory authority to license such an activity. 

The contemporary Maryland statutes prohibited betting on horseraces 
except at tracks licensed by the circuit court of the particular county 
having jurisdiction. The requisite license could be secured only by submit¬ 
ting a petition to the court together with a certificate signed by at least 
twenty-five respectable qualified voters of the election district of the 
county wherein the races were to be held. 21 


21 The Maryland Code, Public General Laws, Vol 1, Art 27; sec 199-206(1904) 
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No record can be found at the Prince Frederick courthouse showing that 
a petition to operate a racetrack at Chesapeake Beach was ever filed by 
any party or, conversely, that such a request was ever denied by the court. 
Arthur W. Dqwell, who had practiced law in Prince Frederick since 1908, 
told the writer that strong Methodist influences prevailed in the county 
around the turn of the century, and in his opinion a license for horseracing 
at Chesapeake Beach would have been denied no matter how many names 
of “respectable qualified voters” appeared upon the petition. 

It is hardly conceivable, though, that Mears, who retained a number of 
competent local attorneys to advise him, would have become so heavily in¬ 
volved in the development of Chesapeake Beach before ascertaining the 
legality of his proposed gambling facilities, which included not only 
horseracing but also a little “Monte Carlo” for many other games of 
chance. Through political manipulation of some kind, it is possible, of 
course, that a racetrack could have been licensed regardless of local 
sentiment, but even tacit consent to the operation of gaming tables seems 
unlikely because of the strict statutory prohibitions against such activities. 
Viewed in retrospect, it may be that Mears simply failed to check the re¬ 
quirements of the pertinent Maryland laws before becoming committed. 
The fact that he planned for a month of racing in January 1901 lends 


The Casino at Chesapeake Beach. 
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Otto Mears’ Casino where sumptuous shore dinners were once the order of the day 
became a snack bar with picnic tables on the veranda. 


considerable credence to this theory, since section 206 of the gambling 
statutes, for some unexplained reason, expressly forbade any racing during 
the months of December, January, February and March. 

After standing idle during the winter and early spring, the grandstand 
and stables were torn down and the materials used in erecting a number of 
buildings along the boardwalk. The area graded for the racecourse was 
eventually reclaimed by the former wetlands vegetation and animal life, 
and, except for the harbor area developed by dredging in 1938 and the 
marinas on Fishing Creek, the marsh remains to this day essentially as it 
was before the coming of the railroad. 

The large building designed as a gambling casino on the bluff over¬ 
looking the beach was converted into a restaurant, and, although 
considerably altered and neglected over the years, it remained in use until 
the amusement park was closed. A beautiful oak bar installed by 
Anheuser-Busch before prohibition days was removed some years ago and 
later placed in the Rod and Reel Restaurant where it continues to serve its 
original purpose. 

Thus ended the Pathfinder’s dream of building a Monte Carlo on the 
western shore of Chesapeake Bay. It is true that Chesapeake Beach, along 
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with the rest of Southern Maryland, was inundated with slot machines 
many years later, but the ubiquitous “one-armed bandits’ were a far cry 
from the elegant roulette and chemin de fer tables envisioned by Otto 
Mears. * 
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The winter of 1901-02 passed without the sale of the railroad ma¬ 
terializing and with Moffat reluctantly continuing to pour more money 
into what must have seemed a bottomless pit. Most of the bonds acquired 
by Mears, McNeil and Popper when the Construction Company was 
dissolved were now pledged with Moffat’s First National Bank of Denver 
and together with those held as security by Charles Lockhart constituted 
almost the entire issue. At this time there were only eighteen stockholders, 
including Moffat, and the poor showing of the first year of operation made 
the prospect of selling any additional shares exceedingly dim. 

January 1902 brought more grief for Mears and the struggling Com¬ 
pany when the Washington, Potomac and Chesapeake Railroad Company 
filed suit in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, seeking to 
eject the Chesapeake Beach from the 66-foot right-of-way between 
Chesapeake Junction and the District of Columbia boundary. The plain¬ 
tiff alleged that it held valid title to the 2.5-mile strip of land through a 
conveyance made to it by the trustees of the bankrupt Southern Maryland 
Railroad and that it had not abandoned the land when Mears took it over. 
The Chesapeake Beach claimed title by virtue of a series of tax deeds 
purchased by Moffat. The jury brought in a verdict in favor of the Wash¬ 
ington, Potomac and Chesapeake, so Mears turned to the Court of Ap¬ 
peals where he lost the second round. 22 

Not to be deprived of this all-important link with the outside railroad 
world, Mears instructed his attorneys to go to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The case was concluded there three years later and again 
the decision was adverse to the Chesapeake Beach. 23 Justice Holmes de- 


22 23 App D C 587 
23 199 U S. 247 
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livered the opinion, finding that the Washington, Potomac and 
Chesapeake held valid title to the land and that the right-of-way had not 
been abandoned. Following this final determination, an agreement was 
worked out whe/eby the Chesapeake Beach paid fifty dollars a year to the 
Washington/ Potomac and Chesapeake for the use of the right-of-way 
until October 1918 when it purchased the land for $6,000. 

Meanwhile, as the second summer approached, all the shares of the 
Hotel Company, except the nominal number necessary to qualify direc¬ 
tors, were pledged to Moffat in order to pay for the completion of the 
hotel and the boardwalk. Mears and Beerbower directed every effort 
toward assuring that the coming season would be a successful one insofar 
as the railroad and the beach attractions were concerned. 

Mears remained convinced that Chesapeake Beach could be made into 
a paying proposition, notwithstanding the loss of the racetrack, if the 
railway could be electrified and served by a terminal readily accessible to 
the downtown area of Washington. With these twin goals in mind, he 
concentrated his attention on Northeast Washington. 

When Mears first undertook to build the Chesapeake Beach in 1897, he 
had intended to lay tracks from Chesapeake Junction to 15th and H 
Streets, N.E., and from this point to operate his trains over the Columbia 
Railway tracks into downtown Washington. The extension of the 
Columbia Railway tracks eastward to the District of Columbia boundary 
in 1899 simplified matters. Altering his original plan, Mears entered into a 
joint trackage, operation and traffic agreement with the Washington 
Railway and Electric Company, which had succeeded the Columbia 
Railway, on April 5, 1902. The agreement provided for the mutual use of 
the Washington Railway and Electric Company’s right-of-way between 
15th and H Streets, N.E., and Chesapeake Junction in transporting 
passengers, freight, express and mail; the prorating of fares; and the 
sharing of maintenance expenses. Any alteration of the track, overhead 
structures or roadbed had to be approved by a third party, the Washington 
and Annapolis Electric Railway Company (later the Washington, Balti¬ 
more and Annapolis), which had just been organized and was about to 
construct an interurban railway. 

The Washington Railway & Electric Company would furnish the cur¬ 
rent required by the Chesapeake Beach on a specified kilowatt-hour basis 
until the Chesapeake Beach could develop its own source of power. 24 


24 A note in the Street Railway Journal of September 13, 1902, indicates that the 
Chesapeake Beach considered purchasing power from a proposed generating plant to be 
erected in east Hyattsville by the W B & A Electric Railway, either in conjunction with or as 
a substitute for the projected Patuxent River powerhouse. 
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Mears was to supply his own electric motors for hauling Chesapeake 
Beach trains 

As the site of the Washington terminal of the Chesapeake Beach, Mears 
selected a tract of land at the intersection of Bladensburg Road and Ben- 
ning’s Bridge Road (now Benning Road) opposite the Columbia Railway’s 
powerhouse and carbarn, where the first office of the Chesapeake Bay 
Construction Company had been located. The parcel, known as “Long 
Meadows,’’ had once been owned by the Graceland Cemetery Associa¬ 
tion, but, due to a prohibition enacted by Congress in 1894 against further 
interments, the Association had been forced to dissolve and dispose of its 
interest in the property. 

The Columbia Railway Company had purchased a 30-foot-wide strip of 
the Association’s land running parallel to Benning’s Bridge Road in May 
1899 in order to extend its tracks eastward to the District of Columbia 
boundary. In December 1901, another slice of the cemetery land, a 100- 
foot-wide strip adjacent to Bladensburg Road, had been sold to the newly 
organized Washington and Annapolis Electric Railway Company. The 
balance of the tract, Mears believed, would make an ideal site for a union 
terminal serving the Chesapeake Beach Railway, the Washington streetcar 
company and the proposed interurban line coming from Annapolis. 

Mears persuaded Moffat to purchase the land for $24,000, and Moffat 
agreed to lease it to the Chesapeake Beach Railway for ten years at an an¬ 
nual rental of $4,000, with an option to purchase for $50,000. This under¬ 
standing was based upon the expectation that the Chesapeake Beach 
could be converted into an electrically-operated railroad within a short 
time. On May 10, 1902, the Company began to grade the 15th and H 
Streets terminal site and by July 10 had spent almost $15,000 on installing 
tracks, platforms and a 30- by 70-foot depot. 

Anticipating that electric operation between the District line and 15th 
and H Streets would begin in July of 1902, Mears sent his two new St. 
Charles baggage cars, Nos. 1 and 2, to the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, for conversion into 
electric locomotives. The rebuilding was finished by midsummer, but 
Westinghouse refused to release the motors until it received $28,000 in 
cash for its labor and equipment. Mears could not make the required 
payment, so Westinghouse brought suit and attached both locomotives. 
Claims were also filed by the Peckham Truck Company, Storage Battery 
Company of Philadelphia, R. G. Monroe Company, and Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company. 

The legal proceeding became unusually complicated when a collateral 
dispute developed over the ownership of the cars. Legal title to the cars 
was vested in the St. Charles Car Company, as metal plates affixed to 
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them stated, even though Moffat had purchased the equipment trust war¬ 
rants as they matured. Some time while the cars were being rebuilt, the 
metal ownership plates were removed from the cars. Consequently, when 
the sheriff seryed his writ of attachment, the matter of who actually owned 
the cars was unclear. 

Counsel for the Chesapeake Beach Railway eventually settled with the 
various creditors who accepted a partial payment in cash for their labor 
and removed their equipment from the cars. The stripped car bodies were 
sold in Pittsburgh for $5,000, which was also applied on the settlement. 
The net result to Mears of having sent the two cars to Westinghouse for 
conversion was their total loss plus the fruitless expenditure of $10,000 in 
cash, which the railroad could ill afford. 25 In order to compensate Moffat 
for the loss of the baggage cars, the equipment trust was amended by sub¬ 
stituting the two Company-owned Wagner cars, San Juan and Denver. 

At the close of the fiscal year on June 30, 1902, an audit of the books of 
the Chesapeake Beach Railway and Hotel Companies presented a bleak fi¬ 
nancial prospect. Moffat directed that copies of the balance sheet and 
statements of earnings and expenses be sent to all the holders of stock and 
bonds, together with a confidential report from his attorney reviewing the 
ledger, past and current, of the railway and resort. As of June 30, 1902, the 
attorney s report noted, the outstanding obligations of the Railway Com¬ 
pany amounted to $992,537.63, including $114,080.21 in equipment trust 
notes; the accrued interest on the floating debt was $142,617.79; and the 
cash available totaled only $14,032.79. 

The Railway Company’s outstanding obligations, both secured and un¬ 
secured, of $992,537.63 consisted largely of overdue promissory notes held 
by Moffat and his bank, bearing interest which had not been paid. In ad¬ 
dition to these notes, Moffat had taken up the equipment trust notes 
covering the locomotives and cars used by the railway, amounting to 
$76,880.21. Furthermore, other car trust equipment notes, totaling 
$37,200, would fall due before the end of calendar year 1903. 

While the gross earnings of the Railway Company during the same 
fiscal year were $52,833.98, its operating expenses soared to $75,501.45. 
The subsidiary Hotel Company’s record was no more encouraging: its 
gross earnings of $6,831.70 fell far below its operating expenses of 
$18,434.58. 


25 An intriguing entry in the 1909 annual report to the I.C.C. is an expenditure of 
$18,261 79 “on account of electric locomotive” without further clarification. The only 
feasible explanation is that the charge was a balancing figure for the total loss incurred in the 
misadventure of the baggage cars 
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The total cost and expense of maintaining and operating the railway 
and the resort, including taxes, interest paid on certain bonds, insurance, 
and profit and loss items paid, from the beginning of operations in 
December, 1898 to June 30, 1902, amounted to $270,033.88 while the 
receipts' from all sources were but $173,139.30, reflecting a deficit of 
$96,894.58. 

In conclusion, the report warned that if the railway and the resort were 
to be maintained as a going concern, money must be provided to pay run¬ 
ning expenses and to take up the balance of the equipment trust notes 
w hen they matured. Since the locomotives and cars covered by the notes 
were being worn out in the Company’s service, Moffat felt that holders of 
the Company’s stock and bonds should bear a proper proportion of the 
burden. Accordingly, each security holder was asked if he would cooperate 
in providing funds for operating expenses and to take up the equipment 
notes about to fall due, and if he would be willing to take up a pro rata 
share of the car trust debt now carried by Moffat. 

Needless to say, Moffat’s appeal for help in carrying the financial 
burden of the Chesapeake Beach was less than enthusiastically received. 
In fact, it is doubtful if anyone volunteered to invest any more money in 
the enterprise. Hence Moffat was forced to continue in his role of 
reluctant benefactor in order to protect his investment. 

The summer of 1902 brought some improvement in revenues but not 
enough to dispel the pervasive gloom that began to strain the earlier 
friendly relationship between Moffat and Mears. The records of the Com¬ 
pany are silent as to what, if any, particular incident occurred during the 
early fall that caused the final break. The resignations of Mears, McNeil, 
Popper and Beerbower were announced on November 1, 1902, and 
Sylvester T Smith, who had been general manager of the Denver and Rio 
Grande Railw ay during Moffat’s incumbency as president and who was a 
confidant of the banker, came East to take immediate control. 

Shortly after his resignation, Mears left Washington for New York City 
w here he became associated with the Mack Brothers Motor Car Company. 
He served as president of this company from April 29, 1905, until January 
9, 1906, and w'as instrumental in developing a gasoline-powered motorcar 
for service on narrow-gauge railways. The second of these cars produced 
by the Mack Company, the Mary M, undoubtedly named for Mears' wife, 
a 23-passenger vehicle, was shipped to the Silverton Northern Railroad on 
August 25, 1905, for service between Eureka and Silverton. 26 


^History of Mack Rail Motor Cars and Locomotives, Randolph L Kulp, ed Lehigh Valley 
Chapter. National Railvuu Historical Society, Inc , Allentown, Pa , 1959 
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CHESAPEAKE BEACH RAILWAY CO. 

/ 

GENERAL ORDER. 

Washington, D. (l n Nov. 1st, 1902M 

Mr. Otto Meabs. General Manager of this Company, 
having tendered his resignation and same having l>een aw epted* 
the duties of the General Manager will, until further order*, 
l>e assumed by the President of the Company. 

All routine reports and communications heretofore made 
to the General Manager will be continued, but addressed 
to Mr. Paul Y. Waters, Executive Secretary, No, 1420 New York 
Avenue, Washington, D, 0 , for the information and action of 
the undersigned. 

To take effect Nov. 1st, 1002. 



President 


President Smith's first General Order, announcing the resignation of Otto Mears 
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Sylvester T. Smith, who took the management throttle from Mears. (Denver 
Public Library ) 
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McNeil returned to his banking business in Durango. Beerbower, whose 
ability had so impressed Moffat, was immediately hired by the Denver, 
Northwestern & Pacific where he began a distinguished career, working 
up the ladder to general superintendent on August 19, 1910, a place he 
held until January 13, 1913. 

Charles Popper continued to live at Chesapeake Beach, operating a 
number of boardwalk concessions, including the carrousel, until his death 
in September 1909. His involvement in Chesapeake Beach Railway affairs 
did not end, however, with his resignation. On July 12, 1905, Popper filed 
a complaint against Moffat 27 in the U.S. Circuit Court, District of Mary¬ 
land, claiming that he owned twenty $1,000 Chesapeake Beach Railway 
bonds held by Moffat and that he was entitled to recover 50 more of the 
bonds in Moffat s possession that had been deposited as collateral security 
for a Chesapeake Beach Railway note, dated December 23, 1900, for the 
sum of $35,000. The case did not come to trial; on July 10, 1906, Popper 
entered a precipe with the clerk asking that the suit be dismissed. Ap¬ 
parently, an out-of-court settlement was reached, and Moffat acquired 
title to Popper s former holdings. 


21 Popper v. Chesapeake Beach Railway, et ai. Docket “E" 82, Case 46, unreported, 
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Sylvester T. Smith, as noted earlier, filled the void created by Mears’ 
resignation late in 1902. Amos Caryl Ridgway, general manager of the 
Denver, Northwestern & Pacific and previously superintendent of the 
Florence and Cripple Creek, became vice president. 28 William Jerome 
Hayward, a former B & O employee who had been working as the 
Chesapeake Beach’s master mechanic for the past year, replaced 
Beerbower as superintendent, a position he was to hold until his 
retirement on May 1, 1935. Paul Y. Waters, who had followed A. H. Lewis 
as auditor only a few months earlier, was made secretary and general 
manager. Fred W. Moffat, a nephew of the railroad s financial backer, 
took over the duties of treasurer. The elder Moffat was becoming increas¬ 
ingly absorbed at the time in his great scheme in the West for spanning 
the Continental Divide from Denver to Salt Lake City with rail. 

Before his resignation from the Chesapeake Beach, Mears had com¬ 
missioned L. L. Summers, a consulting engineer, to study the feasibility 
and cost of converting the railroad to complete electrical operation. A few 
months after the advent of the new management. Summers submitted his 
report, estimating the cost of conversion to be approximately $500,000. 

While the advantages of a changeover to electricity were obvious to 
Smith and the new directors—speed, cleanliness and an in-town ter¬ 
minal—the cost was too great. Moffat’s funds were now committed to the 
railroad he was building in Colorado, and attorneys of the Chesapeake 
Beach advised Smith that the stockholders could not be assessed for the 
supposed betterment. The plan for joint operation with the Washington 


28 Ridgway’s appointment seems to have been merely a gesture upon Moffat's part, be¬ 
cause the engineer was completely involved in the construction of the Denver, Northwestern 
& Pacific and had little or no time available for Chesapeake Beach affairs. 
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Superintendent William J Hayward, while inspecting the boardwalk for storm 
damage, pauses long enough to pose 


Railway and Electric Company between 15th and H Streets, N.E., in 
Washington and the District Line Station was consequently abandoned. 

In 1907 the proposed union terminal site with its improvements was 
sold to the Washington, Baltimore and Annapolis Electric Railway. 
Know n as White House Station, it was to serve the W B & A as a transfer 
point until 1910 w hen the interurban made arrangements to run its trains 
over the streetcar company’s track to the Treasury Building in downtown 
Washington. 

In spite of rigid economies, Smith s first summer in command 
culminated in a substantial deficit. Moffat paid the last installments due 
on the equipment trusts and agreed to rent the thirty-two cars and three 
locomotives to the Chesapeake Beach on a per-diem basis—the cars at two 
dollars and the engines at three dollars a day each, or seventy-three dollars 
a dav for the lot. 

On December 3, 1903, two of the Pittsburgh locomotives to which Mof¬ 
fat had acquired title, Nos. 3 and 4, were transferred to Denver for service 
on Moffat’s new' railroad where they were assigned Denver, Northwestern 
& Pacific numbers—390 and 391. A few weeks later a number of the St. 
Charles cars, also acquired by Moffat under the equipment trust, were 
likew ise sent to Denver. 

There is some doubt as to the exact number and kind of cars sent from 
Maryland to supply passenger equipment for the D NW & P. The only 
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White House Station of the Washington, Baltimore and Annapolis Railway, circa 1907 This site, when owned by the Chesapeake 
Beach Railway, had been selected for a union terminal serving the Chesapeake Beach and the Washington Railway and Electric Com- 
pany (William H Cray ) 




















D & SL, Nos. 390 and 391, ex-C B Nos. 3 and 4, on the scrap line at Utah Junction, 
Colorado, June 1937 (R H Kindig) 
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written record the author has been able to discover regarding the transfer 
is in the Chesapeake Beach archives. An entry in a miscellaneous 
shopbook notes that on December 30, 1903, the following were delivered 
to the B & O at Chesapeake Junction for shipment to Denver: ten coaches, 
Nos. 21, 22, 25, 29, 30, 33, 35, 36, 37 and 39; chair car Del Norte; and 
parlor car Ouray . 

Bollinger and Bauer, in The Moffat Road, 29 state that the D NW & P 
roster for 1905 included two former Chesapeake Beach passenger engines, 
Nos. 3 and 4, and “ten beautiful coach and parlor cars.” 

The Denver, Northwestern & Pacific became the Denver & Salt Lake in 
1913 In the equipment folio of D & SL cars in service circa 1933, from 
which Mr Bauer has generously supplied the author with Xerox copies of 
the pertinent pages, the following cars are listed as being of St. Charles 
manufacture and acquired from the Chesapeake Beach Railway in 1904: 
six coaches, Nos 701, 703, 705, 706, 707 and 708; parlor-cafe cars Nos. 700 
and 702; and parlor car No. 800. 

The schematic drawings of these cars show that all were equipped with 
vestibules, including Nos. 700, 702 and 800, observation types with open 
platforms at one end only. The cars originally purchased by the 
Chesapeake Beach from the St. Charles Company, however, all appear to 
have been of the suburban variety with open platforms at both ends, 
including the parlor cars. This would seem to indicate that these cars were 
remodeled before being put into service on the Moffat road. 

A photograph taken by H. H. Buckwalter around 1904 appeared in 
Boner s The Giant's Ladder , 30 depicting D NW & P Engine No. 101 
crossing Coal Creek with a consist of alleged ex-Chesapeake Beach 
coaches. It should be noted that all the coaches, including No. 702, are 
equipped with vestibules, which lends support to the rebuilding 
hypothesis. The late Mr. Boner, in a letter to the author, agreed with this 
opinion. There is no evidence to show that the Chesapeake Beach ever 
ordered or possessed any buffet cars, so it seems reasonable to assume that 
the Denver, Northwestern & Pacific converted the coaches numbered 700 
and 702 into parlor-cafe cars subsequent to acquiring them. This, perhaps, 
is the reason they continued to carry coach numbers as late as 1933. 

The mystery surrounding the cars is deepened by an inventory of equip¬ 
ment made in 1916 in connection with the Interstate Commerce Com- 


29 Edward T Bollinger and Frederick Bauer, The Moffat Hoad. Denver: Sage Books, 1962 
30 Harold A Boner, The Giant's Ladder. Milwaukee: Kalmbach, 1962, p 93 
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1904. (State Historical Society of Colorado ) 
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mission Valuation Report on the Chesapeake Beach. Incredibly, this 
document lists coaches numbered 25, 29 and 35 as still operating on the 
Chesapeake Beach. One might explain this by assuming that the 
Chesapeake Beach assigned the same numbers used on the St, Charles 
cars transferred to Moffat’s road to coaches acquired later. This does not 
seem likely, though, because the Chesapeake Beach records show that 
each of the many purchases transacted—from the Pennsylvania, the 
Chicago and Western Indiana or whatever source—received a different 
series of numbers. A more logical solution to this puzzle is that the 
remaining three Chesapeake Beach chair cars— Durango , Saguache and 
Alamosa —were sent to the Moffat road along with the Del Norte instead 
of coaches 25, 29 and 35. 

Unfortunately, little is known about these four chair cars, which seem to 
have vanished without leaving a trace in the Maryland company’s records 
or in subsequent reports to the Interstate Commerce Commission. They 
were delivered to the Chesapeake Beach in 1899 and the Del Norte was 
sent to Denver in December 1903, but no pictures, specifications or other 
records of their existence have been found as of this writing. The author is 
inclined to believe that all four of the chair cars went to Colorado, because 
the Chesapeake Beach, essentially a short-haul excursion-type carrier, had 
less use for them than the Denver, Northwestern & Pacific, a railroad 
operating in a rugged climate that demanded more comfortable accom¬ 
modations for its patrons 

On this point the records are clear: the Rico, Silverton and Dolores, the 
three companion parlor cars to the Ouray, remained on the Chesapeake 
Beach roster until they were scrapped in the mid-1930’s. 

When Smith became president of the Chesapeake Beach, the personnel 
consisted of four salaried general officers and 79 employees, including 
eight station agents, four engineers, four firemen, three conductors, seven 
trainmen, two machinists, ten shopmen, two telegraphers, four section 
foremen and thirty section hands. During his three-year tenure, Smith 
received no salary, nor did Vice President Ridgway, and the number of 
employees was reduced to an average of 65 during the summer. Personnel 
cuts and strict operating economies, together with an increase in 
patronage which was to continue over the next three years, helped to 
lower but did not eliminate the annual operating deficit. Nothing was paid 
on the Company’s long-term debt on which interest continued to accumu¬ 
late. 

Maintenance problems, as one would expect, tested the ingenuity of the 
crew and put a strain on the railroad’s limited budget. Serious drainage 
problems arose when the original wooden culverts installed along the 
right-of-way deteriorated; as a safety measure they were finally replaced 
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with cast iron and terra cotta pipes. Some of the light secondhand rail 
between Marlboro and the Beach had to be removed and new 70-pound 
track substituted. 

On the windy night of September 2, 1904, sparks from a Pennsylvania 
Railroad locomotive ignited the freight station at Chesapeake Junction. 
Strong gusts carried the glowing cinders to the freight house roof and from 
there the fire spread quickly to the passenger depot, destroying both 
buildings. The freight station erected later on the same site was minimal 
in design and cost. 

Several times during the summer of 1904 the Chesapeake Beach, in con¬ 
junction with the Pennsylvania and the Queen Anne’s Railroads, ran spe¬ 
cial private-car excursions to the Maryland ocean beaches. The Wagner 
cars Denver and San Juan , each providing sleeping accommodations for 
ten passengers, were used on these interchange trips. 

The new management felt that business during the 1904 summer season 
was sufficient to justify the replacement of the coaches that had been 
transferred to Moffat’s D NW & P, so in November five secondhand 
wooden commuter coaches were purchased from the Chicago and 
Western Indiana Railway for $25,000 and assigned numbers 40 through 44 
on the Chesapeake Beach roster. These open-platform coaches, also built 
by the St. Charles Company, were slightly larger than the cars they re¬ 
placed, and each contained 25 windows to the side, 46 rattan walkover and 
four stationary seats, Pintsch gaslights and steam heat. On the other hand, 
they were not graced with toilets, water coolers or baggage racks. 

The numerous advances and loans made by Moffat to the Chesapeake 
Beach from its inception were apparently consolidated during Smith’s 
presidency, for on June 26, 1905, Moffat filed suit in the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia on the Company’s huge overdue note, dated 
December 1, 1904, amounting to $1,222,800.04 plus interest at six percent 
until paid. The note specified that 8,601 shares of Railway Company 
stock, $525,000 in first-mortgage gold bonds and 190 shares of the 
Chesapeake Beach Hotel Company stock, all issued to the Railway Com¬ 
pany and endorsed by it to Moffat, had been deposited as security for the 
respective advances. 

The decision reached on July 17 was favorable to Moffat and awarded to 
him the amount requested. 31 In the execution of the judgment, Moffat’s 
attorneys bought at auction the land at Chesapeake Beach formerly owned 


3 'Law No 47,814 
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by the Hotel Company. Credits in the amount of $433,743.57, probably 
reflecting the book value assigned to the securities previously posted as 
collateral, were entered on September 26 against the judgment; a writ of 
execution for the balance due was returned unsatisfied. 

Moffat must have realized that there was no immediate market for the 
railroad or the beach property and that he might well increase his interest 
by picking up the minority holdings as they became available By 
following this course of action over the next six years, at any rate, he 
managed to acquire almost all the securities of the Railway Company. 

Smith did not enjoy living in the Nation’s Capital, it seems, and was 
anxious to return to Denver and the convivial society of his former com¬ 
panions. Furthermore, Moffat missed Smith who had become his staunch 
friend and confidant during their days together as officials of the Rio 
Grande. Feeling the need of Smith’s encouragement to help him over¬ 
come the frustration and difficulties experienced daily in the construction 
of the Denver, Northwestern & Pacific, Moffat arranged for William F. 
Jones, auditor of the Florence and Cripple Creek, to go East again, but 
this time for the purpose of taking command of the Chesapeake Beach. 
Jones arrived just before Christmas of 1905 and relieved Smith who im¬ 
mediately headed for the high country. 

With the lease of the Company’s general offices about to expire, Jones 
was lucky to find quarters near by, in the adjoining building at 1416 New 
York Avenue. Here a ticket office was established for the convenience of 
Chesapeake Beach patrons who, after buying their tickets, had only to 
cross the street to board streetcars bound for the District Line Station. At 
Chesapeake Beach, Jones had the pier improved and extended to 2,250 
feet in order to ease the problem of docking at low tide. This he felt jus¬ 
tified in doing because the daily trips of the excursion steamboat J. S. 
Warden from Baltimore had proved to be popular and remunerative. 

The seasons from 1906 to 1911 showed an increase in all classes of rail¬ 
road revenues as well as a continuing rise in Beach income. Operating 
expenses, except for 1906 and 1908, still exceeded income, and nothing 
was paid on the long-term debt. On December 9, 1910, Moffat’s attorneys 
brought suit in the U.S. District Court at Baltimore on the judgment ob¬ 
tained earlier in the District of Columbia and received an award of 
$964,215.25. 32 There were, of course, no means of satisfying the judgment 
short of placing the railroad in bankruptcy. 

Owings Station became the busiest year-round depot on the line, 
outstripped only by Chesapeake Beach during the summer months. 


32 Docket No 83, Civil E 
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William F. Jones, President, Chesapeake Beach Railway, 1905-1925. 
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Strategically located on the State road between Annapolis and Solomons, 
it was a major distribution point for freight, express and mail consigned to 
the many country stores and post offices in the surrounding rural area. Ex¬ 
tensive peacji orchards once flourished in Calvert County, and much of 
the fruit was shipped by rail from Owings. Tomatoes, too, were a large 
money crop, and, as a convenience for the growers, a large canning factory 
was built along the right-of-way opposite the station. 

On March 18, 1911, Moffat died unexpectedly in New York City while 
pleading with the banking fraternity for loans that would enable him to 
complete the Denver, Northwestern & Pacific. He had been frustrated at 
every turn by pervasive Harriman influence; the bankers would scarcely 
hear him out before turning him away. The coroner’s report undoubtedly 
gave more precise reasons for David Moffat’s death, but his friends main¬ 
tain that he died of a broken heart caused by the failure of his railroad to 
reach Salt Lake City 

The passing of the Chesapeake Beach’s sustaining angel had little im¬ 
mediate effect upon the operation and management of the railroad. Paul 
Y Waters, whom Syl Smith had promoted to auditor in October 1902, had 
risen by 1912 to the combined positions of secretary-treasurer and general 
manager of the Company. His increasing power and affluence created 
some suspicion within the organization and led some to challenge the ac¬ 
curacy of his accounts. Acting with the approval of Judge Charles 
Cavender of Leadville, who had been appointed trustee of certain assets 
including the securities of the Chesapeake Beach by agreement between 
the executors and beneficiaries of Moffat’s estate and four creditors, Jones 
ordered an independent examination of the Company’s records. 

The results of the audit, submitted on May 15, 1912, revealed 
substantial discrepancies in the Treasurer’s account and prompted the 
Board of Directors to demand his resignation. Waters complied at once 
and without a word of protest. In fairness to Waters, it must be noted, the 
Board concluded that the shortages, amounting to approximately $10,000, 
resulted from carelessness and mismanagement rather than deliberate 
peculation. With assurances of partial restitution by Waters, the incident 
was closed. 

The Board also ordered that the sum of $533,000 be charged off the 
Company’s books. This amount represented first mortgage bonds that 
should have been returned to the Railway Company by the Chesapeake 
Bay Construction Company when the railroad construction contract 
terminated. The bonds had been posted by Mears and his associates as 
collateral for loans to the Construction Company that were not paid and 
subsequently forfeited to the New York Trust Company on September 20, 
1905. 
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While the revenue outlook for the summer of 1912 seemed favorable, 
the Railway Company was so short of operating cash that it had to call 
upon Judge Cavender for an advance of $12,000 to be repaid from an¬ 
ticipated excursion receipts. 

W. H. Tutty, a concessionaire at Chesapeake Beach, asked the Directors 
to obtain a franchise from the proper officials for the construction and 
operation of an electric trolley line between Chesapeake Beach and North 
Beach, a settlement that had sprung up about a mile north of the Railway 
Company’s property. The Board agreed to pursue the matter but would 
not authorize any capital expenditure for building or equipping such a 
line. The records are unclear as to whether or not the Railway Company 
actually secured the franchise. 

A North Beach resident, Dr. Breitenstein, organized the North Beach 
Railway Company around 1916 and several years later installed a trolley 
line. The rolling stock—an open motor of the 1100 series and a former 
horsecar, used as a trailer—was purchased from the Washington Railway 
& Electric Company. Contrary to legend, electric current was supplied by 
a small steam generator located at the North Beach end of the track and 
not by the Railway Company’s power plant at Chesapeake Beach. More 
often than not the voltage was insufficient to run the motor car. When the 
power failed, a gasoline-powered farm tractor was substituted, to the great 
amusement of the patrons and spectators. During the early 1920’s the 
trolley line succumbed to a motor bus or, as it was then called, a jitney, 
owned and operated by the Railway Company. This bus service between 
the Railway Company’s depot and North Beach was to continue until the 
railroad s demise in 1935. 

At the beginning of the 1912 season, the old steamer J. S. Warden , 
which had profitably paddlewheeled its way between Baltimore and 
Chesapeake Beach for eleven years, was replaced by the Dreamland , 
owned and operated by John C. Bosley. This boat, the ex-Republic as well 
as the ex-Cape May , which was to serve the same excursion trade for the 
next thirteen years, was also a sidewheeler, built by Harland and Holl¬ 
ingsworth in 1878. 

The Railway Company entered into a contract with the Hupp Auto¬ 
matic Mail Exchange Company 33 in the fall of 1912, enabling the latter to 
use the track between Chesapeake Junction and the District line to test 
equipment being developed for the delivery and exchange of mail 


^Incorporated in 1910 as the successor to the U S Rapid Mail Service, the company went 
out of business in 1922 For details of the Hupp experimental equipment, see U S Patent No. 
974.274 
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The North Beach Trolley, ex-Washington Railway & Electric Company s 1100 
series. (LeRoy O. King) 



When the power failed, which it frequently did, the North Beach Trolley used this 
WRY & ECO 1700-series trailer and Fordson tractor. (LeRoy O King) 
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View of the North Beach Trolley's right-of-way. (LeRoy O. King) 
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S. S. Dreamland at Chesapeake Beach. (William A. Haislip) 
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between railway cars and stations The railroad also agreed to supply a lo¬ 
comotive when needed. The experimental equipment, devised by Albert 
Hupp and installed in a combination car owned by his company, consisted 
of a crane and a chute. 

As the Hupp Company was building an experimental station, a 
Chesapeake Beach locomotive struck and seriously injured a bystander 
whom the Hupp foreman had called upon to assist in removing some 
timber from the track. Litigation ensued and, while the Chesapeake Beach 
was found to have been negligent, the appellate court ruled that the Hupp 
Company and its insurer, by the terms of the contract with the railway, 
were primarily liable for the damages. 34 

The Chesapeake Beach became involved in another experimental effort 
the same year when it agreed to allow James T. Andrew, an inventor from 
Montgomery, Alabama, to use its track to demonstrate a safety wheel for 
railway cars and locomotives. The safety wheel, designed by Andrew to 
prevent derailments, was equipped with three treads, a main central tread 
flanked by additional treads on the outside and inside. 35 Andrew evidently 
brought his locomotive to Washington in the hope of convincing 
congressmen and other influential Government officials of its worth and 
persuading them, perhaps, to make its use mandatory on the Nation’s 
railroads. What measure of success he achieved, if any, is unknown. 

The railroad s second serious accident occurred on December 27, 1912. 
Local Train No. 102, with a consist of Locomotive No. 2 and two coaches, 
left the terminal at Chesapeake Beach at 7 a.m. during a sleet storm and 
arrived at District Line Station on time. Proceeding toward Hyattsville, its 
ultimate destination, the train stopped at Chesapeake Junction for orders 
before switching to the single track of the Alexandria Branch of the Balti¬ 
more and Ohio Railroad, a section used by both carriers. Engineer 
Morisett was instructed to take the siding near Bladensburg and permit a 
B & O freight movement to pass. This he proceeded to do; after the 
freight train had passed, Morisett moved back onto the main track. 

A short distance from the turnout the track curved sharply, and as 
Morisett entered the turn his train was struck head on by another B & O 
freight train. The crash occurred when both trains were traveling about 20 
miles per hour and as a result the locomotives were heavily damaged. The 
tender of the Chesapeake Beach engine was telescoped into the first coach 
which, luckily, was empty. Brakeman Marquess suffered a crushed foot 


3 M8 App D C 123 
35 U S Patent No 956,261 
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demonstrated this locomotive equipped with safety wheels on the Chesapeake Beach tracks in 1912, (The 
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collision between Chesapeake Beach Train 102 and B & O extra freight near Bladensburg, 
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and one passenger riding in the second coach received some minor cuts 
from flying glass. Engineer Morisett wrenched his back in attempting to 
escape; fireman Walter Leonard, by jumping just before the impact, came 
off unscathed. Jhere is no report of any injury to the B & O crewmen. A 
wrecker summoned from Baltimore disengaged the locomotives and 
removed the damaged car and tender. 

As a result of this accident and the sparse patronage on the Chesapeake 
Junction—Hyattsville segment, the joint trackage agreement between the 
B & O and the Chesapeake Beach was terminated as of July 7, 1913. The 
railway post office that the Chesapeake Beach had operated between 
Hyattsville and Chesapeake Beach since February 7, 1903, had been dis¬ 
continued a few days earlier, on July 1, but the railroad continued to carry 
pouch mail twice daily between Deanewood and Chesapeake Beach until 
the line was abandoned in 1935. 36 

A backward look at the ledger shows that the railroad carried 321,864 
passengers during the 1912 summer season and reported an income of 
$83,549.99 for the year. Operating expenses, however, declined sharply, to 
$54,721.15, or about one-half of the expenses for the previous year. In the 
opinion of J. Mayo Rector, whose long tenure with the Chesapeake Beach 
began that summer, new maintenance and operating economies along 
with improved accounting practices instituted by President Jones were 
largely responsible for the decrease. 

Regrettably, the railroad s annual reports for 1913 and 1914 are missing, 
so a comparison of revenues and operating expenses cannot be made. The 
1915 report shows a slight increase in both passenger and freight receipts 
but reflects a small deficit in operating income. The credibility of Rector’s 
theory seems established by the fact that operating income and expenses 
of 1915 and subsequent years bear approximately the same relationship to 
each other as they did in the years immediately prior to 1912. 

As the years rolled on and World War I opened in Europe, the 
Chesapeake Beach directors looked to Drum Point as a potential source of 
badly-needed revenue if the line could be extended to that point. 


36 According to the annual reports of the Postmaster General, the cost of the 33.13 miles 
covered by the Railway Postal Service amounted initially to $47.03 per mile; the annual cost 
increased steadily to a maximum of $2,025 16 by 1913 On the average, six trips over the 
route were made weekly 
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The Phantom Drum Point Extension 


Drum Point, at the tip of Calvert County and the mouth of the Patuxent 
River, has been known from colonial days as an excellent natural harbor. 
Some experts, in fact, consider it the finest harbor on the coast from Maine 
to Texas, because the entrance is entirely unobstructed. The outer harbor 
is two miles long and a mile-and-a-half wide. While it is open to the 
eastward, the points that mark the entrance sweep around in such a way as 
to provide a sheltered anchorage, even if a gale should be blowing from 
that direction. In this bay the water is from 60 to 80 feet deep in the mid¬ 
dle, shoaling gradually toward the beach. A depth of 30 feet is found 
within a few' hundred yards of the shore, so that a wharf carried out to such 
a distance could berth the largest ships and handle cargo without regard to 
the tide. 

Two miles back from the mouth of the harbor, the Patuxent bends to 
the north around the point of Solomon s Island, forming another straight 
reach of deep sheltered water. Beyond these two harbors and around the 
next bend of the river is a third body of deep water, varying in depth from 
26 to 70 feet, which adds another five miles of anchorage. 

Since Drum Point was isolated from the centers of commerce and 
without any rail connection, no serious effort was made to exploit the ad¬ 
vantages it offered until 1868 when the Baltimore and Drum Point Rail¬ 
road Company received a charter permitting it to build a railroad between 
the two terminals. 37 Actually, the projected Baltimore and Drum Point 
line was only a part of the Company’s grandiose scheme to link Baltimore, 
Washington and Richmond by rail. As it turned out, however, not even 
the first step was taken before the Company ran into financial difficulties. 

Nothing further seems to have been done to get the project moving 
until 1872 when the Annapolis and Elk Ridge Railroad, now the Baltimore 


37 Laws of Maryland, March 30, 1868, Ch 364 
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Drum Point, the southern terminus of the proposed Baltimore and Drum Point 
Railroad Chesapeake Bay is at the extreme left; on the right is the Patuxent River 


and Annapolis Railroad, sought to build a branch line from Millersville 
southward along a portion of the route surveyed for the Drum Point Com¬ 
pany Davidsonville was the immediate objective. After about seven miles 
of the proposed right-of-way had been graded, a number of the railroad s 
substantial stockholders sold out to the seemingly dormant Drum Point 
Company and work came to a halt 

The Baltimore and Drum Point, emerging from its lethargy, altered its 
original mute so as to pass through what it hoped would be more fruitful 
parts of Anne Arundel and Calvert Counties. Grading commenced at the 
point where the Annapolis and Elk Ridge quit and was carried to the 
water s edge at Drum Point at a cost of $742,000. Sad to relate, the rail¬ 
road s funds again ran out before a single rail was laid. It was not until the 
summer of 1911 that another attempt was made to complete the railway. 

On the 15th of July the Baltimore and Virginia Railroad Company (the 
Baltimore and Drum Point s successor), which had been incorporated a 
month earlier in Baltimore, received the necessary authority from the 
Maryland Public Service Commission to go ahead. The group of Baltimore 
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Fleet of ex-German vessels anchored in the Patuxent River off Point Patience in 1940 This photograph demonstrates the river’s great 
harbor potential. (John Blake) 
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businessmen promoting the Baltimore and Virginia evidently planned a 
steam railroad, because, according to John E. Merriken, the author of a 
forthcoming history of the Washington, Baltimore and Annapolis Railway, 
they presented^detailed construction estimates to the Commission without 
including any mention of power distribution costs, an expensive item in 
the building of any electrically-operated system. At any rate, the Balti¬ 
more and Virginia s effort, too, failed to make much headway, probably 
for the same reason—insufficient funds. It was 1913, a contemporary pe¬ 
riodical reveals, before the Company succeeded in getting the approval of 
the Commission to issue $500,000 in bonds and $2 million in common 
stock. 38 

The Baltimore and Virginia contemplated interchanges with the Wash¬ 
ington, Baltimore and Annapolis Electric Railway at Millersville and with 
the Chesapeake Beach at Owings. These plans also went astray, and Drum 
Point returned to limbo until World War I loomed on the horizon. 

The local businessmen, disappointed with the failure of the Baltimore 
and Virginia to proceed with its plans, approached the management of the 
Chesapeake Beach and asked them to undertake the building of a branch 
line to the mouth of the Patuxent. There was little doubt in the minds of 
any of the men involved that the harbor facilities could be developed al¬ 
most overnight if railroad service became available. In a relatively brief 
time, they argued, the thriving port would pay off the Chesapeake Beach’s 
debt and relieve it from the yoke of a seasonal excursion business. The 
mental picture of long freight trains rumbling through Owings with cars 
bound for interchanges at Pennsylvania and Chesapeake Junctions and 
thence to the main lines for nationwide distribution was intoxicating. 

The directors of the Chesapeake Beach naturally favored the idea and 
authorized Jones, who was president at the time, to explore the possibility 
and feasibility of building an extension of the Chesapeake Beach from 
Owings to Drum Point. A syndicate composed of Jones, local businessmen, 
bankers, politicians and landowners, formed to put together a saleable 
package, obtained options on more than 2,500 acres of waterfront and 
contiguous land. The chances for building the 35-mile extension seemed 
good, but again circumstances changed and brought the promotion to a 
halt. 

The United States entered the war against Germany on April 6, 1917, 
and on December 28 of the same year the Chesapeake Beach and all the 
other railroads in the country were taken over by the United States Rail- 


™Baltimore, Vol VI, No 9, June 1913 
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road Administration. The Chesapeake Beach had little, if any, military 
value, but almost five months elapsed before it managed to escape from 
the bureaucratic net. 

Jones then addressed a long letter to Secretary of the Treasury William 
G. McAdoo on April 24, 1918, setting forth a brief history of the 
Chesapeake Beach Railway, the dolorous condition of its finances and the 
advantages of building the Drum Point extension not only for the Com¬ 
pany but also for the people of Calvert County and for the United States 
Government. The recital preceded a request for the Secretary s approval 
of orders for rails and other materials in short supply but necessary for the 
construction of the extension. Unfortunately, McAdoo thought the ma¬ 
terials could be put to better use elsewhere and rejected Jones' ap¬ 
plication. 

After the war effort peaked, interest in developing Drum Point began to 
wane. The armistice in November eased the pressure on the ports of 
Norfolk and Baltimore, and the vested interests in those cities openly op¬ 
posed the promotion of Drum Point as a threat of diverting trade from 
their wharves. Pledges of financial support for the extension were quietly 
withdrawn, the options expired and Drum Point was forgotten until World 
War II. By that time the Chesapeake Beach Railway was only a wistful 
memory. 
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The World War I years of 1916 through 1919 witnessed a steady and en¬ 
couraging gain in passengers riding the Chesapeake Beach. The railway 
purchased eight more secondhand coaches, Nos. 51-58, from the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad. 

On March 15, 1919, the Chesapeake Beach reached an agreement with 
the B & O that allowed the latter to use its tracks at Chesapeake Junction 
to transfer hopper cars loaded with coal for the Benning Generating 
Station of the Potomac Electric Power Company to the Deane Avenue 
trolley line with its own locomotives. An interconnection between the 
streetcar and railroad tracks at Deane Avenue, under the terms of the 
contract, gave the B & O direct access to the power plant for the delivery 
of coal and freight, which the Pennsylvania Railroad s intervening right- 
of-way had heretofore denied. The contract required that the B & O pay 
the Chesapeake Beach a nominal fee per car for the use of its track. 

Judge Cavender died on June 20, 1918. William V. Hodges, a Denver 
lawyer, became his successor on May 3, 1921, taking possession of the 
Chesapeake Beach securities that Cavender had held for the benefit of the 
four creditors of Moffat’s estate whose claims amounted to $390,000, not 
including interest. 

Among the creditors was the new second vice president, Spencer 
Penrose, a colorful character who, according to Lucius Beebe, amassed a 
fortune in excess of 40 million dollars in various ore-milling enterprises 
before he retired at age 38 and built the fabulous Broadmoor Hotel at 
Colorado Springs. 39 On the Board of Directors came another creditor, 
Charles M. MacNeill, an associate of Penrose in the mills at Colorado 


39 Lucius Beebe, The Big Spenders Garden City, N.Y,: Doubleday, 1966 
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Patuxent River drawbridge undergoing repairs, 1922 Civil Engineer Spence 
Howard and Superintendent William Hayward pose for their pictures. 












Builder’s photograph of Cincinnati, Jackson & Mackinaw Railway No 35, later 
Chesapeake Beach No 8 {Alco Historic Prints) 































Clearing the main line at Owings following the grade-crossing accident of September 16, 1922 The man in the dark felt hat 
supervising operations is Sam Williams, one of the original Chesapeake Beach employees. 








FROM THE WAR TO THE DEPRESSION 


City. Clarence C. Hamlin, a Denver lawyer and politician, also became a 
member of the Board of Directors. 

The railway undertook many improvements in 1922 that added almost a 
hundred thousand dollars to the debit side of the ledger. The Bethlehem 
Steel Company replaced the original lightweight track between Owings 
and the Beach, consisting mostly of wornout relayers; the Baltimore firm 
of Dorsey & Miller reconstructed and strengthened the drawbcidge over 
the Patuxent River; and the Central Avenue wooden overpass at Seat 
Pleasant was replaced with a steel and masonry structure. The steamship 
pier and boardwalk at the Beach, constantly in need of repair because of 
recurring storm damage, had to have substantial corrective attention. The 
locomotive roster was expanded to include No. 8, a Brooks 4-6-0 formerly 
owned by the Cincinnati, Jackson & Mackinaw Railway, which was 
purchased from the Birmingham Rail and Locomotive Company. 

While the number of automobiles traveling the Maryland roads steadily 
increased, the grade crossings of the Chesapeake Beach had not yet be¬ 
come a serious problem. Whistle signals and flagmen at the more im¬ 
portant intersections managed to keep the situation under control. 
Eventually, after the volume of traffic had become much heavier, 
operating rules required all engineers to reduce the speed of their trains to 
a virtual stop before crossing primary roads. 

The first tragic crossing accident occurred at Owings in the late 
afternoon of September 16, 1922, when a touring car raced the evening 
Beach express to the intersection. A flagman on duty attempted in vain to 
stop the automobile as it approached the track at a high rate of speed. 
While horrified spectators watched, the car s driver tried to turn in toward 
the station building to avoid the train, but the locomotive caught the rear 
of the car, throwing it onto the station platform. The collision crushed the 
automobile, which instantly burst into flames, killing all three of its oc¬ 
cupants. The bodies of the victims could not be extricated from the car at 
the time and were so badly burned that they could not be identified until 
the next day and then only through the car s license plates. 

Since nothing could be done for the dead in the burning automobile, all 
hands turned their attention to saving the station from the menace of fire. 
The platform had ignited when the burning wreckage was forced upon it 
by the crash, and the flames fed by leaking gasoline threatened to engulf 
the entire building. A tank car filled with gasoline on a siding opposite the 
station caused grave concern until the crowd of spectators helped the rail¬ 
road employees push it beyond the danger zone. The fire was extinguished 
before it could seriously damage the station building, but a large section of 
the platform was destroyed. 

The impact of the crash caused the locomotive’s tender to telescope into 
the combine behind it and derailed two coaches. Several passengers 
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received a shaking up, but the train s crew emerged from the wreck 
unscathed 

A train from the Beach picked up the stranded passengers, and normal 
service resumed as soon as the side track was cleared to permit trains to 
bypass the wreckage. Not until several days later were the cars and the 
tender rerailed and taken to the Maryland Park shop for repairs. 

For the next three years operating expenses for the railroad slightly 
exceeded income. The various beach attractions, in contrast, prospered. 
Consequently, funds were diverted from the Hotel Company coffers to 
the railway to make up the deficits. 

The Beach suffered the loss of its most valuable building during the 
early morning hours of March 30, 1923, when Otto Mears elegant 
clubhouse, which later became the Belvedere Hotel, burned to the ground 
in a conflagration that threatened to destroy the entire community. The 
fire started in a store about two blocks from the hotel and a stiff breeze 
carried the flaming embers to the shingled roof of the four-storied 
hostelry. The North Beach volunteer firemen responded to the alarm and 
fought the blaze with water pumped from the Bay, the town’s water sup¬ 
ply being inadequate to meet the emergency. Lacking ladders long 
enough to reach the roof, the firemen could not prevent the fire from 
spreading rapidly throughout the entire building. 

When it became evident that the holocaust could not be contained, a 
call was made to Washington for assistance. The District of Columbia Fire 
Department at once dispatched two engine companies, Nos. 12 and 18, 
and a battalion chief. The 30-mile run, which may have set a distance 
record, over country roads was made in approximately one hour, in time 
for the professional firefighters to help save the resort from destruction. 

The total damage was estimated at $100,000, but the effect of the fire 
upon the resort proved to be less than disastrous. In addition to the hotel, 
three other buildings burned, including the store where the fire started. In 
the issue of the Washington Star reporting the event, the Washington 
Board of Trade announced that the fire would not interfere with the plans 
for its 29th annual shad bake at Chesapeake Beach, since the Casino, the 
building in which it was to be held, was not damaged. 

While the Belvedere was the only hotel at Chesapeake Beach worthy of 
the designation, it was outmoded and patronage had been declining for a 
number of years. Instead of the fashionable spa envisioned by its founders, 
Chesapeake Beach had become a modest cottage community with an 
amusement park frequented mostly by excursionists. By 1923 the more af¬ 
fluent Washingtonians possessed automobiles and could reach the ocean 
beaches via the Chesapeake Bay ferry in about six hours’ driving time. 
Recognizing the fact that most of the former guests of the Belvedere had 
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Belvedere Hotel, also known as the Club House, Chesapeake Beach. 


moved on to the eastern shores of Maryland, Delaware and Virginia for 
their summer vacations, the directors decided to abandon any plans for 
rebuilding the hotel. The most persuasive reason for not rebuilding, 
however, was the fact that the insurance coverage was entirely inadequate 
to warrant such an undertaking. 

The postwar wave of optimism that flooded the country in the pros¬ 
perous years of the 1920 s induced the erstwhile conservative management 
in the fall of 1928 to embark upon an extensive program of improvements 
to the amusement park. The crest was only a year away, but the directors, 
not being gifted with clairvoyance, went ahead with seeming confidence. 
Penrose and Hayward were persuaded to resign their respective offices as 
president and vice president so that room could be made at the top for a 
couple of “live wires.” In the case of Penrose, the millionaire and bon vi- 
vant, resignation was a mere formality that dispensed with a fiction; his 
only interest in the organization lay in the sizeable debt owed to him by 
Moffat’s estate. So far as his presidential duties were concerned, the record 
is devoid of any indication that he so much as favored the railroad or the 
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No 5 after it ran off the F L. Watkins Company’s coal trestle at Seat Pleasant on July 11, 1925 The engineer and 
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beach with a visit during his six years’ tenure. Nor did the vice presidency 
weigh heavily upon Hayward s shoulders. In fact, Hayward was serving in 
the dual capacity of vice president and operating superintendent concur¬ 
rently, and upon resigning the vice presidency continued in his more im¬ 
portant role of operating superintendent with no reduction in com¬ 
pensation. 

The Board of Directors chose G. F. Detrick, late of the Sacramento 
Northern Railway, as the new president and Eugene Fox, a minor official 
of the Western Pacific, as vice president. Col. Lee H. Landis, formerly 
with the Alaska Railroad, assumed the post of general manager. 

Detrick and Fox took hold with vigor, engaging the services of an 
amusement park specialist and so transforming the Beach facilities that a 
substantial bank loan was required to finance the renovation. A subsidiary 
company, Seaside Park, Inc., came into being, and the rejuvenated 
amusement park area of Chesapeake Beach became Seaside Park. 

Wrecking crews removed the boardwalk over the water as well as many 
of the aging buildings and attractions, among them the popular scenic 
railway over the water. New facilities and rides went up on the high 
ground along the bluff that had been used formerly as a picnic area. The 
host of new midway attractions included another and larger roller coaster 
for thrill seekers. Since the annual incursions of sea nettles made sea 
bathing unpleasant, to say the least, a large salt-water pool was put in for 
swimmers. A new ballroom became the scene of popular bathing beauty 
contests, and a dance orchestra, usually of five musicians, provided dance 
music in the afternoons and evenings. The orchestra commuted each day 
from Washington, and, since the last train left the Beach at 10 p.m., the 
dancing concluded at the early hour of 9:30. 

To provide excursionists with speedier and more frequent service, the 
Chesapeake Beach acquired two powerful engines, Nos. 9 and 10, 
secondhand from the Western Maryland Railway to add to its weary fleet 
of steam locomotives. Also, to attract more commuter traffic, it purchased 
a sparkling new self-propelled gas-electric combination baggage and 
passenger car from the J. G. Brill Company for $40,000, making a down- 
payment of $2,500 and signing a note for the balance of $37,500 to be re¬ 
paid in 38 monthly installments. 

The arrival of the Brill car called for a gala luncheon at the Capital s fa¬ 
mous Occidental Restaurant to which assorted congressmen, local officials 
and representatives of the press were invited. After lunch and before the 
guests were taken on a trial run, a tug-of-war was staged at the District 
Line depot between the new motor and two steam locomotives, Nos. 5 and 
8, coupled in tandem. After much spinning of wheels and hissing of steam, 
interspersed with blasts from the whistles and air horn, the Brill car pulled 
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Conductor Albert E. Catterton at Chesapeake Beach, 1925 









No 5, just refurbished and ready for the summer season, 1930. (H. Buckley, Jr.) 


away, dragging the reluctant steam engines behind it. The crowd wit¬ 
nessing the spectacle cheered the triumph of the motor car over the fading 
steam giants, and photographers, among them a crew from Fox Movietone 
News, recorded the scene for posterity. One thing the spectators did not 
know, however—the section of track allotted to the locomotives had been 
thoroughly oiled. 

While the handsome new 73-foot Brill motor in Tuscan red and gold 
livery appeared to be a powerful asset to the Chesapeake Beach roster, it 
was in fact a total failure. Mixed-service and commuter traffic proved to 
be insufficient to warrant its use during eight months of the year, and the 
two 160-horsepower Hall-Scott gas engines were incapable of hauling any 
trailer coaches during the peak summer season. The grades, too, caused 
mechanical difficulties; the shop superintendent noted that during a 15- 
day period in the month of March 163 hours were spent in servicing the 
unit. 

Seaside Park opened for business on the 30th day of May 1930. A 
publicity campaign had preceded the event to assure wide attendance. 
The railroad, with extra trains in service, was well patronized on opening 
day, and the Wilson Line s excursion vessel City of Wilmington arrived 
from Baltimore with a capacity crowd on board. A miniature steam 
railway installed on the long pier did a thriving business hauling 
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No 7 switching at Seat Pleasant, 1929. (The Smithsonian Institution) 
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No. 7, ex-NYP & N No. 14, at Seat Pleasant, 1932 
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Gustav Dentzel s carrousel remained a favorite attraction at Chesapeake Beach 
until the amusement park closed in 1972 
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Swimming pool and dancehall at Chesapeake Beach, August 1971 



No 5 hauling the afternoon Beach Express approaching the Central Avenue un¬ 
derpass at Seat Pleasant (Bruce D. Fates) 
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Train crew at District Line Station. Conductor Catterton, second from right, and 
Brakeman Prettyman, right. The engineer and fireman are unidentified. 




Conductor Charles J Long, Chesapeake Beach, 1930 Familiarly known as Cap¬ 
tain Charlie, he was the favorite trainman of thousands of excursionists during his 
long term of service , 










No 9, ex-Western Maryland No. 409, Seat Pleasant, June 1930 (The Smithsonian Institution) 














Brill gas electric combine No. 300, Philadelphia, 1929. (Historical Society of Pennsylvania) 
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Head-end view of No 300, Philadelphia, 1929. (Historical Society of Pa,) 
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No. 8 under a full head of steam, District Line Station, November 7, 1929 (Fox Movietone News) 













Nos, 8 and 300, District Line Station, November 7, 1929. (Fox Movietone News ) 









Nos. 5 and 8 attempting u, umpull Brill Las-caecmc f\o. 8UU, District Line Station, November 7, 1929 (Fox Movietone News) 
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Chesapeake Beach No 300, Brill Car, at shop, Seat Pleasant, Maryland, 1929. 




The Wilson Line s City of Wilmington leaving Baltimore harbor for Chesapeake Beach. (R. L. Graham) 
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The long steamship pier at Chesapeake Beach, May 1935 The vessel at the pier 
head is the Wilson Line’s State of Delaware. A miniature railway carried 
passengers between the ships and the amusement park (Robert H. Burgess ) 


Miniature railroad on the steamship pier, 1933. The Wilson Line’s City of Wilm¬ 
ington towers behind it {Walter A. Keefer) 
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passengers from the landing stage into the park area. For the first few 
weeks after the opening it looked as if the new management s perfor¬ 
mance would meet the most optimistic expectations. 

Highway carriers, however, remained a constant and ever-growing 
threat. Unless impending disaster could be averted by extending or 
diversifying the railroad s service, the Chesapeake Beach was doomed. 
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The Wilson Line’s State of Delaware served the Baltimore-Chesapeake Beach 
summer schedule from 1931 through 1934. (The Chesapeake Co., Inc.) 









The Elusive Chesapeake Bay Ferry 


Soon after taking office, Detrick and Fox, with the blessing of their di¬ 
rectors, embarked upon an ambitious effort to put the Company in the 
general ferry business. After talking with many Eastern Shore bankers, in¬ 
dustrialists and farmers, they concluded that the Chesapeake Beach's 
declining passenger receipts could be offset by promoting automobile, 
truck and freight traffic between Washington and the agricultural and in¬ 
dustrial communities of the Del-Mar-Va peninsula, particularly those in 
the Maryland Counties of Dorchester, Somerset, Wicomico and Worcester 
and the Virginia Counties of Accomac and Northampton. All of this area, 
including the fast-growing and popular beach resorts of Ocean City, 
Maryland, and Rehoboth, Delaware, was, in effect, isolated from the 
mainland by the waters of Chesapeake Bay and could only be reached by 
long and circuitous routes by road or rail. 

The development plan put together by Fox, its chief architect, contem¬ 
plated the purchase or construction of two 1,200-horsepower, diesel- 
powered steel ferryboats of a type that could carry 95 automobiles on the 
main deck and 1,800 passengers on the upper, or saloon, level. With slips 
at Chesapeake Beach and Trippe’s Bay, some 16 miles apart, it was calcu¬ 
lated that the trip across the Bay would take one hour, thirty minutes less 
than the ferry operating between Annapolis and Claiborne. The proposed 
service would also reduce the driving time between Washington and the 
Eastern Shore by eliminating the necessity for traveling by way of An¬ 
napolis. 

The Claiborne-Annapolis Ferry Company, a Pennsylvania Railroad sub¬ 
sidiary acquired by the absorption of the Baltimore and Eastern Shore 
Railroad and the Baltimore, Chesapeake and Atlantic Railway in 1902, 40 


'■‘’George H Burgess and Miles C Kennedy, Centennial History of The Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road Company Philadelphia: PRR Co , 1949, p 488 
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enjoyed a virtual monopoly of trans-Bay traffic, and its officials looked 
upon the advent of an interloper with extreme disfavor. In 1928 the Ferry 
Company had successfully blocked the efforts of a group of Eastern Shore 
businessmen to obtain the approval of the Maryland Public Service Com¬ 
mission for a ferry between Trippe s Bay and some point on the western 
shore that would be convenient to Washington. 

This organization, known as the Cambridge Ferry Company, held an 
option on 100 acres of waterfront land in Dorchester County, called the 
Seward farm, which, with a minimum of development, could be converted 
into an ideal ferry terminal. Failing to gain the requisite consent of the 
Maryland Commission, the directors of the Cambridge Ferry Company 
then approached the officials of the Chesapeake Beach Railway with their 
proposition. Fox and Detrick, after securing the consent of the 
Chesapeake Beach directors, obtained an assignment of the option and 
rights of the Cambridge Ferry Company for $15,000. A contract to 
purchase the land for $25,000 was assigned to the Carrier Holding Cor¬ 
poration which agreed to carry out the terms of the sale and to reconvey 
the land to Detrick and Fox upon reimbursement for all advances and 
expenses. 

Since an interstate carrier with a charter permitting the company to 
“run and employ steamboats or other vessels to connect said railroad or 
railroads with other points by water communication” was not the sponsor 
of the ferry service, it was no longer necessary to ask the Maryland Public 
Service Commission for approval. A petition for a certificate of public con¬ 
venience and necessity was therefore directed to the U.S. Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission, the agency having primary jurisdiction, on December 
26, 1929. 

The Chesapeake Beach Railway proposed to finance the undertaking by 
a new first-mortgage bond issue in the amount of $750,000 after 
cancelling the long outstanding $1 million mortgage on its property and 
compromising the unsatisfied judgment now held for the benefit of Mof¬ 
fat s creditors. It also planned to place an 80 percent equipment trust upon 
the two ferryboats amounting to $425,000 and to secure a $500,000 loan 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

The case came on for hearing and the application was unopposed, ex¬ 
cept by the Claiborne-Annapolis Ferry Company which out of self-interest 
vigorously contested the need for the service. On July 1, 1930, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission approved the application and issued a 
certificate authorizing the Chesapeake Beach Railway to establish the 
ferry service. 41 


41 166I C,C 293. Finance Docket No 8013 
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The Claiborne-Annapolis Ferry Company promptly asked for a modifi¬ 
cation of the order that would restrict the Chesapeake Beach “in such 
manner as the Commission may deem best to remove any doubt that the 
permission granted the applicant is only for an extension of railroad and 
not for the establishment of a general ferry service.’’ In short, the Ferry 
Company sought to bar the Chesapeake Beach from any part of the luc¬ 
rative business of transporting automobile and truck traffic and would 
confine it to handling rail-originated consignments. The request for modi¬ 
fication was denied on October 13, 1930. 

Not to be outdone, the Ferry Company applied for an injunction in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, naming the Chesapeake 
Beach Railway Company, all members of the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission and the United States Government as parties defendant, alleging 
inter alia that the evidence adduced before the Commission demonstrated 
the carrier lacked the corporate power to operate a general ferry service, 
there was no urgent public need for the additional ferry, Congress had no 
authority to grant a certificate for a general ferry operating within the 
limits of a State, and the carrier had no use for a ferry in connection with 
its railroad. 

The case was tried at a special session held by one judge of the Court of 
Appeals and two judges of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. 42 Upon dismissal, the Ferry Company appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court where argument was presented to the full court on 
February 18, 1932. Again, the Ferry Company claimed that the 
Chesapeake Beach was without authority to operate a general ferry; also, 
that the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia had no jurisdiction to 
act as a circuit court of appeals and, therefore, its action in dismissing the 
request for an injunction was a nullity. 

Justice McReynolds delivered the opinion of the Supreme Court on 
April 11, 1932, wherein it was held that the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission had sufficient evidence upon which to grant a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity to the Chesapeake Beach Railway and that the 
tribunal below was competent to entertain the Ferry Company’s appeal. 43 

Having cleared what it thought was the final legal hurdle, the 
Chesapeake Beach applied to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation on 
September 20, 1932, for a $900,000 loan. On December 6, 1932, the 
Chesapeake Beach reduced the amount requested to $525,000 and on 
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January 26, 1933, further reduced the amount, to $425,000, stating that 
the shipbuilders to whom the contract for building the ferryboats was to 
be awarded had agreed to accept a smaller cash downpayment and to 
extend the term of the proposed second mortgage. 

The statute creating the Reconstruction Finance Corporation required 
that loans to railroad companies must first be approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Therefore, another investigation was conducted, 
going over much of the same ground that had been covered in the original 
proceeding for a certificate. 

Much attention was devoted to the financial difficulties of the 
Chesapeake Beach and what would be done about the outstanding bonds, 
the unpaid interest on such securities, the demand notes issued to Moffat, 
Cavender and Thomas F. Walsh and the judgment obtained by Moffat in 
1905 and renewed from time to time in favor of William V. Hodges acting 
as trustee. It was estimated that the accrued interest on these obligations 
amounted to $3,089,236. 

The Chesapeake Beach proposed to save about $6,000 a year in trans¬ 
portation costs by using a gas-electric car in connection with the ferry 
service instead of the customary steam trains, and to gain about $18,000 a 
year in revenue by virtue of a renegotiated contract with the Baltimore 
and Ohio for interchanging traffic with the Washington Railway & 
Electric Company at Chesapeake Junction. Had the ferry been in 
operation, the Company pointed out, and had it not been burdened with 
the former B & O contract, which netted only about $300 a year, the 
combined rail and ferry operations would have resulted in an average net 
income of $86,507 during the five-year period between 1927 and 1931, 
excluding accrued interest. 

Again the Claiborne-Annapolis Ferry Company intervened, protesting 
the making of any loan to the applicant and alleging that the Chesapeake 
Beach had no legal authority to engage in a general ferry service; its esti¬ 
mates as to service, operating revenues and expenses were unsound; the 
loan would not be adequately secured and the proposed service would ma¬ 
terially injure the intervenor s existing operation. 

On February 18, 1933—the lowest point of the Great Depression—the 
Interstate Commerce Commission approved a loan of $425,000. 44 The 
award came as an anticlimax. So much time and money had been spent in 
the long legal battle with the Claiborne-Annapolis Ferry Company that 
the final victory was a hollow one, for the directors had decided some 
months earlier that the project could not be financed at any price, 
how ever favorable the terms might be. 

44 189 I C C 513 
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The Final Years 




The high hopes of the Detrick regime for the summer of 1930 proved 
unjustified in spite of the auspicious beginning. The expensive improve¬ 
ments at Seaside Park did not increase patronage enough to enable the 
Company to meet the payments on the short-term bank loan, and the 
volume of rail passenger traffic fell below the previous year’s. The increase 
in freight revenue was a dubious benefit, because it represented tariffs on 
construction materials being used in the State’s highway building 
program; in effect, the railroad served as an instrument in its own eventual 
destruction 

The Chesapeake Beach returned to The J. G. Brill Co. the gas-electric 
car acquired to encourage commuter travel between the Beach and Wash¬ 
ington late in August, forfeiting $10,000 in payments made towards its 
purchase, The manufacturer resold the car to the Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Texas Railway, relieving the Chesapeake Beach of any further liability 
under the purchase agreement. 

Disappointed in their efforts to revitalize the railway, Detrick, Fox rmd 
Landis resigned on October 14. Thomas Keely, Jr., became president and 
Rector took over the quadruple offices of vice president, secretary, 
treasurer and traffic manager. Fox, who had been managing the ferry 
service program, agreed to stay with the Company until the matter was 
brought to a conclusion. 

With the railroad and the amusement park sinking in a morass of debt, 
Rector faced his problems with more determination than faith. Drastic 
economy became the first order of the day. The Company offices, which 
had been moved from New York Avenue to the Barr Building on 17th 
Street, N.W., in 1927, were shifted to the District Line Station. Every man 
who could be spared was removed from the payroll, salaries were cut and 
maintenance was deferred where possible or reduced to the minimum re¬ 
quired for safety. In addition, schedules were pared and operating crews 
required to work in other capacities while not running trains. A rene- 
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District Line Station, circa 1930. Fares reached an all-time low but patronage 
continued to decline (LeRoy O. King) 


C B Afternoon Express leaving “The Beach. 





















Excursionists arriving at Chesapeake Beach over three decades. Hemlines rose but 
revenues fell The most recent view, about 1930, includes the only known likeness 
of the parlor car Rico. 







CHESAPEAKE BEACH RAILWAY 

Schedule of Local Passenger Trains—Effective Monday, Sept. 8, 1930 

__SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 
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Washington Railway & Electric Co cars 
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York Avenue N.W., operate direct to our 
District LineStaiion. 
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This time table shows the time at which 
trains may be expected to arrive at and depart 
from the stations named, but their arrival or 
departure at the time stated is not guaran¬ 
teed, nor does the company hold itself re¬ 
sponsible for any delay or any consequences 
arising therefrom. 

J. M. RECTOR, Traffic Manager 
'■ 59 


After Labor Day, reduced schedules went into effect 


gotiated and more favorable contract with the Wilson Line brought the 
modern steamer State of Delaware to the daily Baltimore-Chesapeake 
Beach run for the summer of 1931. 

In order to make the Beach more profitable by increasing attendance, 
the railroad cut the price of round-trip tickets between there and Wash¬ 
ington to the bone on Family Days—Mondays and Fridays—when adults 
paid 25 cents and children a dime. Regular fares remained the same—50 
cents for adults and 25 cents for children, except on Sundays and holidays 
when fares were slightly higher. 

Not having the money to pay the balance due on both Locomotives 
Nos. 9 and 10, the Company returned No. 9 to the Western Maryland. 
Rico and Silverton, two of the remaining three parlor cars, were converted 
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Inspection Car Eugenie , Seat Pleasant, 1933 Named for President Jones’ wife, this 
Ford-driven car was used by Agent J C. Coleman for two daily mail runs to 
Chesapeake Beach during the last days of the railway. 

to coaches in the Company’s shop with the use of salvaged materials. The 
Denver , having been reduced to coach status several years earlier, was 
relegated to the rip track. 

When the books closed for 1931, it was found that only 113,136 paying 
passengers had availed themselves of the bargain fares, and even freight 
receipts had dropped to a new low. The Maryland State Highway Com¬ 
mission added to Rector’s woes by demanding that the long trestle span¬ 
ning Lyons Creek and the highway leading to Solomons be replaced with 
a concrete and steel structure at the railroad’s expense. After considerable 
negotiation, the State agreed to reinforce the wooden bridge with concrete 
abutments on each side of the highway. 

The year 1932 followed much the same pattern of austerity and found 
the dwindling number of employees further reduced, to a mere 50. Loco¬ 
motive No. 5, once the pride of Otto Mears, was retired as were a number 
of wornout coaches. The Ford inspection car Eugenie , which could make 
the trip from the District line to the Beach on a tankful of gas, took over 
the two daily mail runs that now brought the railroad about $3,500 a year 
in much needed revenue. 
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During the first two years of his stewardship Rector managed to stem 
the tide of impending disaster. He cut over-all expenses by $75,000 and 
persuaded the Maryland Legislature to grant the Railway Company an 
exemption from all State and local taxes for the years 1931-1934. 
Operating revenues for 1933 and 1934 exceeded expenses by a small but 
gratifying margin due to freight and switching income. On the other 
hand, passenger business fell to an all-time low in 1934—38,128 riders. 

Most of the locomotives were old and ready for expensive overhaul or 
the cutting torch, except for No. 10 on which a balance was still owed to 
the Western Maryland. Anxious to retain the profitable B & O switching 
operation, Rector bought two aging ex-Atlantic Coast Line Baldwins from 
the Southern Iron and Equipment Company, paying $3,600 for the pair. 
They were assigned Chesapeake Beach numbers 11 and 12. 

At the close of the 1934 season it was obvious to all that passenger traffic 
between Washington and the Beach was dead and, unlike Lazarus, could 
not be miraculously resurrected. The family automobile had slowly but fi¬ 
nally preempted the excursion train. From a high of 351,546 riders paying 
an average of slightly more than 40 cents a head in 1921, the number had 
diminished to 38,128 in 1934, as stated above, paying about 25 cents per 


No 12 waiting for orders at District Line Station, 1930. 
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person. In other words, passenger traffic had decreased by 1934 to ap¬ 
proximately 10 percent of the 1921 volume and accounted for only seven 
percent of the 1934 revenue. 

Freight statistics showed an increase in tonnage that would have been 
encouraging had not the rates fallen to meet the expanding competition of 
motor trucks. In 1921 the railway received 11.6 cents per ton of freight for 
each mile hauled, but by 1934 the rate had dropped to 5.3 cents. Tobacco, 
fertilizer, lumber and farm produce—the commodities that formed the 
bulk of the railroad s freight business—now moved from the farmer’s barn 
door to the city market without additional handling. Any farmer with a 
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truck could haul not only his own crop but his neighbor’s at a price the 
railroad could not meet. 

The directors were confronted by a dilemma: they didn’t care to 
continue operating the railroad at a loss but realized that bankruptcy 
would produce little or nothing for the creditors. Rector, while trying to 
run the few remaining trains on less than the proverbial shoestring, was 
giving considerable thought to what could be done to salvage something 
from the inevitable collapse. He suggested, after studying every al¬ 
ternative, that the income from freight traffic between Chesapeake 
Junction and Seat Pleasant when combined with revenue accruing from 
the switching agreement with the B & O might produce a profitable 
operation, if the Company could be relieved of the burden of maintaining 
the balance of the railroad. He also proposed that the 25.629 miles of track 
between the northern boundary of Central Avenue, Seat Pleasant, and the 
eastern terminus at Chesapeake Beach be abandoned and that a new cor¬ 
poration be organized to operate the remaining 2.047-mile segment. 

Rector’s plan was finally accepted and put in motion on December 21, 
1934, with the filing of foreclosure proceedings in the U.S. District Court 
for the District of Maryland in Baltimore. 45 The directors had decided to 
have Rector, a licensed attorney, take the post of receiver, but Judge 
Coleman refused on the grounds that Rector was not a resident of Mary¬ 
land. A substitute was quickly found in Charles R. Webber, a member of 
the B & O legal department in Baltimore, who was appointed by the court 
on January 9, 1935. Webber’s role, however, was nominal for Rector was 
immediately selected as General Manager for the railroad and performed 
all of the detail work, except for certain legal procedures incident to the 
reorganization. 

The next step, a petition to the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
abandon the major portion of the railroad, was approved by the court and 
filed with the Commission on January 14. The Commission ruled on 
March 9 that there was insufficient traffic to support the line sought to be 
abandoned and granted the necessary certificate, to take effect 30 days 
after the date of its issuance. 46 

The last scheduled passenger train left Chesapeake Beach at ten 
minutes before noon on April 15 with Conductor Harry J. Klein in charge. 


45 N Y Trust Company, as Trustee v Chesapeake Beach Railway and William V Hodges, 
as Trustee, Equity No 2299 An ancillary proceeding, Equity No 58162, was brought in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia on January 10, 1935 

46 207 I C C 38. 
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J. Mayo Rector. His astute management of the dying Chesapeake Beach Railway 
led to the birth of its still viable successor—the East Washington. (Photograph by 
Harris £ Ewing, 1965) 

Others in the crew were Charles E. Holmes, trainman, Carl Griffith, 
engineer, and Eversfield Marquess, fireman. 

Auditor Richard H. Hart closed the agency stations at Chesapeake 
Beach, Owings and Marlboro. Within a few days a selected group of 
trackmen from the section gangs that had previously maintained the right- 
of-way began the sad ritual of dismantling Otto Mears’ eastern venture. 
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Flatcar equipped with steam winch, used in tearing up rails after the 
abandonment in 1935 


The Pathfinder had died four years earlier, on June 25, 1931, in the Kim¬ 
ball Sanitarium, La Cresenta, California, at the ripe age of 91. He had 
been declared incompetent shortly before his final illness and it is 
doubtful if he knew or cared that his railroad to Chesapeake Beach was 
also nearing the end of its existence. There seems to be nothing in the 
records to indicate that he manifested any interest in its affairs after the 
day he left Washington in the fall of 1902. 

A touch of irony can be found in the fact that W. Samuel Williams, 
Superintendent of Maintenance and one of Mears’ original employees 
who helped lay the rails in 1896, was put in charge of tearing them up in 
1935 General Superintendent Hayward, who had begun as a mechanic in 
1901 and worked his way up the ladder to numerous executive posts, was 
the only other plank owner still on the job and he would remain until his 
retirement one year hence. 

The receiver petitioned the court at Baltimore on May 8, 1935, to dis¬ 
pose of the accumulated rails, angle bars, bridge steel, surplus locomotives 
and coaches. Upon approval, 3,712 tons of assorted 55-, 67-, 80- and 85-lb. 
rail were sold to H. Klaff and Co., Inc., and Hyman Michaels, the latter 
purchasing a selected lot as relayers for export. 

Thirty-eight coaches, including the ex-parlor cars Rico and Silverton, 
Combine No. 10 and the Hupp Mail Car, No. 200 (evidently left in 
storage when the Hupp Company failed) were sold to L. W. Roesch and 
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Co. for the sum of $1,260, along with the steel bridge girders from the Pa¬ 
tuxent River and the Pennsylvania Junction bridges. The cars were strip¬ 
ped of all salvageable materials and the wooden bodies burned. The only 
cars retained were Combine No. 11, the Dolores and the San Juan , all of 
which had been converted into living quarters for employees at Maryland 
Park, one rigger and two flatcars, Nos. 107 and 109. 

A decree of foreclosure and an order for the sale of the Chesapeake 
Beach Railway property was entered on July 19. As of that day, $998,000 
was due in principal on the Company’s first-mortgage bonds and 
$4,492,544.83 in accumulated interest. In addition, of course, was the 
judgment obtained by Moffat in 1905 for $1,222,800.04 now held by 
William V. Hodges as trustee for a number of creditors. 47 

The sale took place on September 19 at the District Line Station, with 
the Special Master standing with one foot in the District of Columbia and 
the other in Maryland, ostensibly to avoid any question of the validity of 
the sale in either jurisdiction. Hodges deposited $50,000 in first-mortgage 
bonds and bid in the property for $250,000, paying the entire price in such 
bonds. The only other bidder was the H. E. Salzberg Co. whose offer was 
considerably lower. 


^Moffat had brought suit on the judgment in Maryland on December 9, 1910, and ob¬ 
tained an award of $964,215 25 (U.S District Court for the District of Maryland, Docket No 
83, Civil E.) The Maryland judgment was later barred by the statute of limitations, but the 
original judgment obtained in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, No 47814, 
was revived by Hodges as late as April 14, 1929. 
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Following the Interstate Commerce Commission’s approval of the 
receiver s petition to abandon the major portion of the Chesapeake Beach, 
Hodges, acting for the purchasers of the railroad, on September 20, 1935, 
organized a successor corporation—the East Washington Railway—to 
operate the 2.9-mile surviving remnant. 

The new Maryland corporation established its general offices in 
quarters formerly occupied by the Chesapeake Beach in the District Line 
depot. The transition period brought a sharp decline in the number of em¬ 
ployees, from forty-five to ten; retirements, rather than dismissals, ac¬ 
counted largely for the decline. 

The East Washington purchased Locomotives Nos. 2, 10, 11 and 12 and 
the remaining Chesapeake Beach cars for $22,323, together with other 
materials valued at $1,500. Hodges furnished $5,000 for working capital 
and in return took 97 of the 100 shares of stock authorized; the remaining 
three shares were issued to the directors in order to qualify them for office 
without transferring any beneficial interest. 

When the East Washington’s application for the approval of its acqui¬ 
sition of the Chesapeake Beach came before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on April 10, 1936, 48 the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia and the Federation of Civic Associations objected to the con¬ 
tinuation of the railroad east of the 44th Street interconnection with the 
track of the Capital Transit Company (the Washington Railway and 
Electric Company until 1933), because they felt the numerous grade cross¬ 
ings beyond that point would interfere with the development of Deane- 
wood as a residential community. They suggested as an alternative that 
the East Washington handle only the switching operation at Chesapeake 


48 212 I C.C 516 
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East Washington No. 11, ex-C B No. 11, at Chesapeake Junction with Engineer 
Marquess, October 1945 

East Washington No 12, ex-C B No. 12, on the turntable at Seat Pleasant with 
Engineer Marquess and his daughter, 1938. 





1941. (L. W. Rice ) 


Junction and that the trolley line be used for the occasional traffic bound 

for Seat Pleasant. 

F L. Watkins Company, a substantial building supplies firm and the 
principal freight consignee at Seat Pleasant, testified that it depended 
upon the railroad for deliveries and could not afford additional trucking 
charges to its yards from Chesapeake Junction. The railroad pointed out 
that during the 12-month period ending on November 30, 1935, It had 
moved 222 cars to Seat Pleasant for revenue in the amount of $5,727.14. 

The Commission took a dim view of the proposed capitalization of the 
new company at $2G0,(KX), the figure advanced in a pro forma balance 
sheet, because no evidence was furnished to show the actual value of the 
$250,000 first-mortgage bonds of the Chesapeake Beach Railway accepted 
as the purchase price of the entire property. Since the market value, if any, 
of the bonds could not be established, the Commission substituted what it 
believed to be a reasonable cost to the East Washington of the property ac¬ 
quired, estimating $28,912 for way and structures, $2,000 for general ex¬ 
penditures, $3,000 for two steam locomotives. $350 for one combination 
passenger car. $280 for four work cars, $1,500 for materials and $5,000 in 
cash supplied by the Company—a total capitalization of $41,042, The 
Company protested the Commission's estimate, asserting that the in¬ 
vestment figure allocated would have the effect of restricting any possible 
sale price of the property to an amount much less than its worth 
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The latter contention was brushed aside, the Commission stating, “If 
there is more value in this segment than the applicant paid for it, that 
value is there to be demonstrated to any future purchaser. Further, the 
evidence is not strong that the earning capacity of the new enterprise is 
assured. If in operation it is demonstrated that the new enterprise has a 
high actual earning value, this will have its influence on any prospective 
purchaser regardless of the cost assigned to the property by us.” 

The Commission approved the East Washington’s application, notwith¬ 
standing the objections raised by the District of Columbia and the 
Federation of Civic Associations, concluding that it was in the public 
interest to continue rail service to Seat Pleasant. The bulk of the East 
Washington s revenue, it noted, would be derived from switching coal— 
estimated at 100,000 tons annually at 25 cents per ton—from the B & O 
tracks to the yards of the power company via the Capital Transit Com¬ 
pany s tracks; this source of revenue could be cut off at any time due to the 
lack of a fixed contract. The Commission refused to allow the issuance of 
any securities with fixed charges and confined capitalization to stock. The 
100 shares of no-par-value stock issued for the purposes of the acquisition 
were assigned a value of $410.42 per share, based upon the estimated cost 
of the East Washington’s property. 

The Commission also refused to permit the East Washington to capi¬ 
talize the acquisition of Locomotives Nos. 2 and 10 from the Chesapeake 
Beach, considering them unnecessary for the anticipated volume of traffic. 
Rector, believing that both engines would bring better scrap prices at 
some future date, placed them in storage at Maryland Park; both were 
sold to the L. W. Roesch Company of Baltimore about six months later. 

The first year of the East Washington’s operation more than justified 
Rector s prediction that the abbreviated railroad would be a viable carrier. 
Shorn of the heavy burden of debt, excess personnel and an unproductive 
right-of-way, the East Washington established an impressive record 
during the first eight months of operation: its first report, covering the 
months of May through December 1936, showed operating income of 
$28,307 as against expenses of $9,941. With only two steam locomotives 
and ten salaried employees it handled 3,086 cars. A dividend of $140 a 
share was paid, the first in the railroad’s history. Except for the years 1962 
through 1965 when no dividends were paid, the railroad has paid annual 
dividends ranging from a low of $100 per share in 1945 up to $690 in 1971. 

In 1940 Hodges distributed the East Washington s stock among those 
who held first-mortgage bonds of the Chesapeake Beach, the majority of 
such bonds being held in trust for creditors of Moffat’s estate. 

The foreclosure and abandonment of the railroad between Seat Pleasant 
and Chesapeake Beach did not affect the Chesapeake Beach Hotel Corn- 
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pany and its subsidiary, Seaside Park, Inc., since the holdings of these cor¬ 
porations were not covered by the railroad’s bond issue. Rector, in ad¬ 
dition to running the East Washington Railway, also managed the Beach 
properties, which achieved a small measure of financial success until the 
beginning of World War II. He was ably assisted in this task by Richard 
H. Hart. 

The Wilson Line operated its daily excursion boat service from Pier 8, 
Light Street, Baltimore, until the end of the summer of 1942, using the 
Dixie from 1935 through 1941 and the Bay Belle in the final season. Oil 
and gas rationing invoked by the Government not only halted the 
profitable steamboat service to Seaside Park but severely curtailed au¬ 
tomobile-borne patronage. 

Having paid off the bank loan incurred by his predecessors, Rector 
advised Hodges, who still held the stock of the Hotel Company and 
Seaside Park in trust for certain of Moffat’s creditors, to abandon the 
amusement park before its scheduled opening date. Consequently, 
Seaside Park did not open its gates in the summer of 1943, and on 
December 23 the park and its improvements were deeded back to the 
Hotel Company. 

The amusement park remained closed in 1944 and underwent 
considerable deterioration during the two years it was idle. The long pier 
suffered so severely from storm damage that it had to be razed; the roller 
coaster, no longer considered safe, was removed likewise. 

In the fall of 1944, after much negotiation, the park was leased to 
Herman B. Anglemyer of Long Beach, California. Anglemyer undertook 
extensive repairs but neglected to secure sufficient financial backing to 
carry out his commitments with the result that in August 1946 the Hotel 
Company was forced to repossess the property. Later in the same month a 
newly organized corporation, Chesapeake Beach Park, Inc., bought the 
amusement park which embraced about 20 acres of land. With the 
consummation of this sale, title to the park passed to interests having no 
previous connection or association with the original owners. 

Following the sale, Hodges made a distribution of the capital realized to 
those who held the stock of the Hotel Company, all of whom were credi¬ 
tors of Moffat’s estate and beneficiaries of the trust established for their 
protection. In 1946 Rector acquired the Hotel Company stock by 
purchase, and in 1950, by amendment of its charter, the name of the Hotel 
Company was changed to the Chesapeake Company, Inc. This Company, 
with Rector and his former railway associate, Richard H. Hart, as 
president and vice president, respectively, until Rector’s sudden death in 
1972, holds title to a large amount of land in the town of Chesapeake 
Beach; its present business is the marketing of real estate. The Chesapeake 
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Company, Inc., maintains an office near the waterfront at the junction of 
Routes 260 and 261. 

The amusement park’s days have come to an end; the land it once oc¬ 
cupied may be used for condominium construction. A brief item in The 
Washington Post on January 26, 1974, stated that the historic carrousel at 
Chesapeake Beach would be sold to Prince Georges County for $70,000 
and that the County would need an additional $50,000 to restore it. The 
sale has since been made, and the machine is expected to be operating in 
the Watkins Regional Park near Clinton by spring of 1975. 

The East Washington emerged from the age of steam in September 
1946 when it purchased its first diesel-electric locomotive, No. 101, from 
the General Electric Company. A 45-ton, 300-horsepower switcher, it cost 
the railway $28,000. Three months later, Rector bought a secondhand 


East Washington No 101 the company’s first diesel-electric motor, approaching 
the turntable at Seat Pleasant roundhouse, 1966 (Norris R. Young Collection) 












East Washington No, 101 switching at Chesapeake Junction, 1966, {Norris R. 
Young Collection) 


East Washington No 102, ex-U.S. Army Transportation Corps, on turntable at 
Seat Pleasant, December 1967 
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East Washington No. 102 leaving roundhouse at Seat Pleasant, December 1967. 

East Washington No. 103, ex-Washington Terminal Co. No. 41, awaiting meet at 
Chesapeake Junction, 1970. (Roy Hartman) 
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C & O 6003 arriving with a string of loaded hopper cars for the East Washington. 
(Roy Hartman) 

Chesapeake Junction. B & O tracks to left of E W No. 103, Penn Central tracks are 
at the far left of the picture. 
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Freight Station, Chesapeake Junction, 1938. W. W. Welsh was the last agent 


Whitcomb, No. 102, from the War Assets Corporation for $17,000. Built 
for the Army Transportation Corps in 1944, the 65-ton engine was rated at 
560 horsepower. The original Buda engines were replaced in 1963 with 
new Caterpillar motors, increasing the locomotives’ horsepower to 600. A 
third diesel-electric, an Alco switcher, No. 103, was added to the Com¬ 
pany’s roster on April 17, 1968. This 1,000-horsepower motor, built in 
June 1944 and weighing 121 tons, the East Washington obtained from the 
Washington Terminal Company for $25,000. In June 1970, No. 101 was 
retired and sold to the Pinto Island Metals Company, Mobile, Alabama. 

It was with profound regret that the East Washington management sent 
its two 58-year-old teakettles, Nos. 11 and 12, to their doom at Sparrows 
Point. At least the two veterans did not suffer the ignominy of being cut 
up in the presence of their successors at Maryland Park: they travelled the 
last 40 miles to the Bethlehem Steel Company’s scrap yard on their own 
wheels. 

With the departure of the steam locomotives, the cypress water tank, 
long a landmark at Maryland Park, was dismantled. In 1949 the District 
Line depot, having outlived its usefulness, was razed and the site leased to 
a major oil company for a service station. The East Washington moved its 
offices to the second floor of the neighboring Watkins Building. 
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Former C B District Line Station, Seat Pleasant, Md. Freight station and general 
offices of the East Washington Railway, March, 1941. 


East Washington freight yard and team track, Seat Pleasant, 1968 The Company’s 
offices are on the second floor of the building in the background 
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Motors Nos. 52 and 53 used by Washington Railway & Electric Co to switch coal 
and freight cars from the B & O, East Washington and Pennsylvania tracks to the 
Potomac Electric Power Company's Benning Generating Station (LeRoy O. 
King)(Edgar Gilchrist) 
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Motors Nos 55 and 56 used by Capital Transit Co for switching to the Benning 
Generating Station (LeRoy O. King) (Edgar Gilchrist) 
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The first crisis in the life of the East Washington developed in 1950 as 
the result of an Act of Congress directing the District of Columbia 
Highway Department to acquire land for a controlled-access road to con¬ 
nect the Baltimore-Washington Parkway and the Washington-Annapolis 
Freeway with the East Capitol Street bridge over the Anacostia River 
along the Kenilworth Avenue route. 

The D.C. Highway Department, in order to conform with regulations of 
the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads (the agency that dispensed funds for road 
construction) prohibiting railway grade crossings on controlled-access 
roads, planned to remove Capital Transit s grade crossing at Deane 
Avenue atid its track running along the west side of Kenilworth Avenue to 
Benning Road. 49 This plan, if carried through, would have prevented the 
Potomac Electric Power Company’s power plant from receiving any coal 
shipments from the B & O via the East Washington, which, of course, 
would have put the latter carrier out of business; it would also have pro¬ 
hibited the Pennsylvania Railroad from reaching the power plant. 

In order to avoid the latter, a separate bill was introduced in Congress, 
authorizing Potomac Electric Power Company to build a bridge over the 
expressway at Foote Street so as to connect its yard track with the Pennsyl¬ 
vania. This arrangement obviously entailed discontinuing Capital 
Transit’s service as the switching link between the Pennsylvania and the 
power plant. 

A battle royal ensued, with the District of Columbia claiming that the 
cost of accommodating the streetcar track and the East Washington’s 
plans would be prohibitive, and that crossings would cause intolerable 
traffic conditions. Potomac Electric Power Company at first claimed that 
the continuation of the trolley track and the East Washington connection 
were vital to its operation. Upon reflection, however, the power company 
decided that an overpass above the freeway, extending the Pennsylvania’s 
track into its yard, would not only serve its needs but also save the 
switching fees collected by Capital Transit and East Washington. 

Hodges came East from his Denver law practice to protect the interests 
of the East Washington and found an ally in an old friend. Senator Eugene 
D. Milliken of Colorado. Milliken had little difficulty in convincing the 
Senate subcommittee on D.C. appropriations that the trolley track was a 
vital concern and, in his opinion, should not be disturbed. An amendment 
to the budget bill prohibiting its removal was soon added and approved by 
the full Senate. 


‘"Trolley service over this segment, except for freight, ceased in 1947 
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Senator Spessard L. Holland of Florida, representing Louis E. Wolfson 
of Jacksonville, Capital Transit’s principal stockholder, joined with 
Senator Milliken in blocking the bill that would have authorized the 
power company to build a bridge over the expressway, thus assuring the 
status quo, for the time being at least. The D.C. Highway Department 
forthwith altered its plans, deciding upon an underpass at Deane Avenue 
that would permit the East Washington, after a slight adjustment of its 
track, to pass under the expressway to reach the trolley track paralleling 
Kenilworth Avenue. 

Streetcar service in Washington was being phased out rapidly at this 
time in favor of buses and Wolfson was anxious to shed the now isolated 
freight operation on Kenilworth Avenue. After obtaining permission from 
the D.C. Public Utilities Commission on October 26, 1954, to abandon 
service in favor of the East Washington Railway, he approached the latter 
with an offer to sell Capital Transit s interests. 

On November 29, 1954, after lengthy negotiations, East Washington’s 
President Rector and Chairman of the Board of Directors Hodges reached 
an agreement with Capital Transit to take over the switching operations at 
a specified rental with an option to purchase for $50,000 the 0.619-mile 
segment of main track together with an easement over a 0.77-mile strip of 
side track, both located between Chesapeake Junction and Kenilworth 
Avenue at Foote Street. The agreement was contingent upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s approval of East Washington’s ap¬ 
plication, filed the next day, for operating rights. 50 On December 9, 1954, 
East Washington elected to purchase Capital Transit’s interests and 
amended its application accordingly. 

The East Washington began the switching service on December 29, and 
on January 14, 1955, the Interstate Commerce Commission approved the 
operation. A new five-year contract with the B & O, effective the first of 
January, reflected an adjustment in the switching rate because of East 
Washington s increased service through the elimination of Capital 
Transit. 

A temporary grade crossing of the East Washington’s new right-of-way 
at Kenilworth Avenue near Foote Street was installed so that the Pennsyl¬ 
vania could gain access to the power plant while the matter of an overpass 
or another access arrangement was being resolved. 

Since the proposed overpass would prevent Capital Transit from con¬ 
tinuing its switching service at that point and thus deny it the switching 


50 290 I C,C 818. 
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Connecting track with the former right-of-way of the Capital Transit Company 
near Chesapeake Junction The parallel B & O, Penn Central and Kenilworth 
Avenue overpasses are visible in the distance. 
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East Washington s relocated right-of-way along Kenilworth Avenue approaching 
the Penn Central viaduct leading to Benning power plant. 


The disputed overpass support built on the Capital Transit right-of-way purchased 
by the East Washington 
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revenue derived from handling the Pennsylvania cars there, the East 
Washington saw an opportunity to fill the switching void and thereby 
increase its own revenue. In protracted but futile negotiations, the East 
Washington fought to assert its right to operate the switching service over 
the overpass, if and when it was built. The subsequent construction of the 
overpass and the extension of the Pennsylvania s track into the power 
plant extinguished the East Washington’s last flickering hope of acquiring 
the desired switching service. 

Not only was the East Washington barred from participating in the 
profitable Pennsylvania switching operations but one of the pillars sup¬ 
porting the overpass encroached on the East Washington’s right-of-way. 
After failing to obtain any settlement for the loss of the switching business 
and the intrusion upon its property, the East Washington filed suit on 
April 11, 1964, in the United States District Court for the District of 
Columbia against the Potomac Electric Power Company and the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad, asking for $3,120,000 in damages and the removal of the 
overpass. 51 

Specifically, the East Washington’s complaint charged that the 
defendants had wrongfully taken possession of 113.1 square feet of land 
near the intersection of Foote Street and Kenilworth Avenue, a part of the 
trackage and right-of-way it had purchased from Capital Transit in 1954. 
The damages asked for were calculated by applying the East Wash¬ 
ington s B & O switching charge, adjusted for additional costs, to the gross 
tonnage of coal moved into the power plant by the Pennsylvania from the 
time Capital Transit discontinued its service and the temporary grade con¬ 
nection over the East Washington’s right-of-way was installed. 

The second count of the East Washington’s complaint charged that the 
Pennsylvania had failed to obtain the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
approval for breaking the Capital Transit interconnection and extending 
its track over the new bridge into the power plant. 

The third count alleged illegal rebates by the Pennsylvania to the Po¬ 
tomac Electric Power Company in the elimination of the switching 
charges formerly paid to Capital Transit, which should have been credited 
to the East Washington’s account. For this alleged conspiracy between the 
Pennsylvania and the power company, the East Washington asked for 
treble damages in the total amount of $3,120,000 plus costs. 

Following the taking of testimony, which failed to produce persuasive 
supporting evidence of the conspiracy charge, the East Washington 
consented to the dismissal of the third count on May 22, 1968. 


5l Docket No* 871 64 
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The Pennsylvania Railroad then moved for a partial summary judgment 
with respect to the second count on the ground that Interstate Commerce 
Commission approval for breaking the grade interconnection and ex¬ 
tending its track over the new bridge was not required by law and, 
therefore, unnecessary. The court agreed with the Pennsylvania and 
granted it motion for a summary judgment as to the second count. 

The crux of the East Washington s lawsuit was embodied in its claim 
that the land taken for the overpass pillar belonged to it in fee simple 
through a chain of title established in 1898 by a conveyance from the 
original landowner to the Columbia Railway Company. The streetcar 
company had been authorized by Congress on June 13, 1898, 52 to acquire 
land, including the parcel in question, subject to an easement in the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia for subsequent street widening purposes. 

On October 23, 1934, Capital Transit Company, successor to the 
Columbia Railway Company, signed a dedication plat conveying an 
interest in the land to the District of Columbia for highway use, subject to 
the right of the transit company to use and occupy the land for the 
operation and maintenance of its track. The sale by Capital Transit of all 
its rights, title and interest in the land on December 9, 1954, the East 
Washington maintained, gave the Railway Company a valid fee title, sub¬ 
ject to an easement in the District of Columbia for highway purposes. The 
railroad bridge, it contended, was not for highway purposes but entirely 
for the benefit of the Pennsylvania Railroad and the power company. 

On July 9, 1969, Judge Burnita S. Matthews issued her opinion, finding 
that the agreement of December 9, 1934, between Capital Transit Com¬ 
pany and the East Washington Railway and the subsequent quitclaim 
deeds by the transit company’s successors did not convey any fee interest 
in the land in dispute to the East Washington, since whatever title Capital 
Transit may have had in the land had been relinquished to the District of 
Columbia for highway purposes on October 3, 1934. The court further de¬ 
cided that the Pennsylvania Railroad overpass and the pillar supporting it 
were being used for highway purposes and, therefore, were lawful in all 
respects. 

The coup de grace was a further conclusion by Judge Matthews, that 
the East Washington was guilty of laches and estopped from recovering 
damages by not seasonably objecting to the plans or the construction of 
the overpass, because the evidence demonstrated that the offending pillar 
could have been placed upon land not claimed by the East Washington. 


52 30 Stat 445 
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A notice of appeal was filed on August 8 and withdrawn a few weeks 
later because the Railway Company felt that the expense involved in 
pursuing the appeal would be too great, particularly in view of the public- 
interest conflict over the land dedicated to highway development. 

In retrospect, it seems that the case was resolved upon a policy, rather 
than a legal, basis, and insofar as laches were concerned, the record shows 
that the East Washington exerted a great deal of effort to exercise the 
rights and interests it acquired by purchase from Capital Transit, both as 
to supplying switching service to the Pennsylvania and protecting the in¬ 
tegrity of the acquired right-of-way. 


Potomac Electric Power Company’s Benning generating station A Porter “fireless 
cooker’ is switching hopper cars in the foreground 
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Engineer Norris Young at the controls of East Washington’s No. 103 


East Washington No. 103 and train crew on the site of the District Line Station 
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THE CHESAPEAKE BEACH RAILWAY 


Notwithstanding the protracted lawsuit and the failure to gain the 
Pennsylvania switching account, the fortunes of the East Washington 
have prospered. Each year the number of coal cars hauled for the B & O 
has increased while the number transported by the Pennsylvania has 
diminished to the point of insignificance. 

The future of the East Washington depends almost entirely upon the 
fate of the Benning power plant and the continuing need for coal as the 
principal source of electrical energy in metropolitan Washington. Until 
the natural gas crisis arose in 1970, it seemed as if the end of the railroad 
might be in sight. At the present time, however, coal is the only fuel in 
abundant supply, and, regardless of its ecological drawbacks, the eco¬ 
nomic advantages will assure a constantly increasing demand for its use 
until such time as a satisfactory substitute can be discovered. 

William V. Hodges died in 1965 at the age of 88; Richard H. Hart 
retired in 1967 and J. Mayo Rector followed him in 1969. With Rector's 
departure all personal continuity between the Chesapeake Beach Railway 
and the East Washington came to an end. 

The story of the relatively short life and the difficult times of the 
Chesapeake Beach Railway is a sadly familiar one in modern railroading. 
The railway’s decline was largely the result of the overriding competition 
of the automobile as a carrier of passengers and the truck as a carrier of 
freight. Inevitably, the vehicles using a network of highways built and 
maintained by a beneficent Government at the expense of the public 
would win out over the railway, which was forced to build and service its 
own right-of-way at its own expense. 

Today, as the Chesapeake Beach’s vestigial remnant, the East Wash¬ 
ington continues to pour coal into the boilers of the Benning generating 
plant, other competitors—the pipeline and the atomic reactor—are 
waiting in the wings. If and when they are called upon to perform, the 
East Washington, too, will undoubtedly go the melancholy way of its 
predecessor. 

Chesapeake Beach, except for marinas along Fishing Creek and a 
modern restaurant on the bay front, has changed little since the last train 
left. In a sense it is a ghost town haunted by the spirits of the men who 
founded it and seemingly wasted their substance on its development. A 
fabulous resort only in the mind of Otto Mears, it is far from imposing 
today, but the unpretentious thoroughfares bearing names such as Colo¬ 
rado, Mears, McNeil, Moffat and Popper never fail to evoke a pleasant 
sense of nostalgia in the few who are attuned to the past. Wandering 
among the surviving relics of Mears’ and Moffat’s misadventure, one can 
almost hear the mournful wail of a train whistle echoing from the unhur¬ 
ried past when the Chesapeake Beach Railway was the road to Xanadu. 
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The lone reminder of the Pathfinder of the San Juan in the present town of 
Chesapeake Beach. 
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4-4-0 Baldwin 1888 63 18 x 24 92,800 Ex-CB No. 11. Scrapped in 1948. 

4-4-0 Baldwin 1890 63 18 x 24 92,800 Ex-CB No. 12. Scrapped in 1948. 
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TABLE OF BRIDGES, 1909 


Designation Length 

or Location (feet) 


District of Columbia (cut) 

15 

Number 1 

42 

Pumphouse 

106 

West Brooks 

30 

East Brooks 

30 

Berry 

104 

East of Berry Bridge 

46 

First west of Milepost 6 

30 

Mill Dam 

62 

First west of Ritchie 

44 

Milepost 7 (cut) 

16 

Marr 

71 

Brown 

91 

Hills 

88 

Clagett 

76 

Nallys 

17 

Priest 

132 

Pennsylvania Junction 

262 

Milepost 16 

76 

Charles Branch swamp 

91 

Charles Branch 

136 

Patuxent River (183-ft. drawbridge) 

774 

Milepost 21, Blue Shirt Road 

72 

Lyons Creek 

260 

Milepost 22, Griffiths 

125 

Second west of Owings 

59 

First west of Owings 

30 

First east of Owings 

121 

Fishing Creek 

261 

Swamp east of Fishing Creek 

32 
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TABLE OF BRIDGES 


OVERPASSES, 1909 


Location Measurements 



(feet) 

Central Avenue 

16 x 136 

Chapel Road 

16 x 75 

Behrend 

14 x 97 

Pindell 

16 x 100 

Chaney 

16 x 65 

Mt. Harmony 

16 x 105 
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INDEX 


A. J Stevens and Co., 21 
Accidents, 143, 146. See also Wrecks. 
Accomac County, Va., 181 
Alaska Railroad, 161 
Alamosa (chair car), 40, 133 
Alamosa, Colo., 22 
Alco switcher, No. 103, 206 
Alexander, John Fielding, 24, 30, 33, 
53 

Alexandria Branch, B & O, 3n, 25, 40, 
80, 143 

Allen, C. P., 53 
Allen, J D, 115 
Allen s Bank of Nebraska, 21 
American Security and Trust Co., 
D C., 2 

Anacostia River bridge, 211 
Anderson, T. H., 2 
Andrew, James T., 143 
Anglemyer, Herman B., 201 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Co., 63, 
115,117 

Animas Forks (dining-sleeping car), 
14 

Annapolis, Md., 121, 137, 181 
Annapolis and Elk Ridge RR, 147, 148 
Anne Arundel County, Md., 2, 8, 27, 
65, 148 

Army Transportation Corps, U.S., 206 
Atlantic City, N.J., 63, 72 
Atlantic Coast Line, 190 


Baden, Grand Duchy of, 18 
Baggage cars, 40, 121-122 
Bailey, Banks & Biddle, 51 
Baker, President (Columbia Ry. Co.), 
9 

Baldwin locomotives, 190 
Baldwin-Westinghouse locomotive, 
63 

Baltimore , 150n 

Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic Ry, 
181 


Baltimore, Md., 2, 4, 7, 10, 17, 30, 40, 
61, 63, 67, 68, 72, 78, 135, 138, 147, 
148, 151, 157, 163, 188, 193, 195, 
200, 201 

Baltimore and Annapolis RR, 147-148 
Baltimore and Drum Point RR, 147, 
148 

Baltimore and Eastern Shore RR, 181 
Baltimore and Ohio RR, 3n, 28, 29, 
35, 40, 49, 68, 72, 75, 77, 80, 82n, 
127, 131, 143, 146, 152, 184, 190, 
193, 200,211,212,215, 220 
Baltimore and Potomac RR, 4 
Baltimore and Virginia RR Co., 148, 
150 

Baltimore Newspaper Union, 67 
Baltimore Sun, 50, 75 
Baltimore-Washington Parkway, 211 
Barbour, James L., 2 
Barr Building, 185 
Bartow, General, 17 
Bartow Artillery, Georgia Volunteers, 
17 

Battle of Bull Run, 17 
Bauer, Frederick, 22, 131 
Bay Belle (SS), 201 
Beale, Fillmore, 8 
Beebe, Lucius, 1, 14, 22, 152 
Beerbower, William A., 33, 51, 53, 61, 
63, 77, 78, 106n, 120, 123, 126, 127 
Behrend, Elon, 32 
Behrend, Md., 87 
Belvedere Hotel, 158-159 
Benning Generating Station, 152, 
200, 211,212,215, 220 
Berry, Md.,32, 87 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 157, 206 
Beverly, Va., 17 
Big Spenders, The, 152n 
Billy, 48 

Birmingham Rail and Locomotive 
Co., 157 
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Bladensburg, Md., 143 
Bollinger, Edward T., 22, 131 
Boner, Harold L , 22, 131 
Bosley, John C , 138 
Boutell, Hugh G., 48n 
Bradley, Judge A C., 55-56 
Brandywine, Md., 3n 
Breitenstein, Dr , 138 
Brill gas-electric car, 161, 163, 185 
Bristol, Md , 8, 30, 33 
Broadmoor Hotel, 152 
Brooks, Md., 32, 87 
Brooks locomotive, 157 
Brown, “Leadville Johnny,” 22 
Brown, Md , 88 
Bryant, Mrs. M D., 62 
Buckwalter, H. H., 131 
Buffet cars, 131 
Bunk car, 196 

Bureau of Public Roads, U.S., 211 
Burgess, George H , 181n 


California, 13, 21, 195 
California Infantry, 13-14 
Calvert County, Md., 2, 53, 68, 78, 
99, 115, 137, 147, 148, 151 
Cambridge Ferry Co., 182 
Camden Station, 68 
Camp Downey, 14 
Campion, J. F., 51 
Canon City, Colo., 22 
Cape May (SS), 138 
Capital Transit Co., 197, 200, 211, 
212,215,216,217 
Capital Yacht Club, 62 
Carrier Holding Corp., 182 
Cars. See individual types and Ala¬ 
mosa, Animas Forks, Colorado, Del 
Norte, Denver, Dolores, Durango, 
Eugenie, Fedora, Mary M, Ouray, 
Rico, Saguache, St. Charles cars, 
San Juan, Silverton, Utawana, 
Wagner cars. 

Carson, Kit, 14 
Casey, Engineer, 40 


Cavender, Judge Charles, 137, 138, 
152, 184 

Central National Bank of Wash¬ 
ington, 4 
Cedar Creek, 17 
Cervera, Admiral, 48 
Chair cars, 4, 40, 133 
Chaney, Dr. T M , 32 
Chaney, Md., 32, 96 
Chapin, Frederick E., 8 
Cheesman, W. S., 51 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, 78 
Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Co., 65 

Chesapeake Bay, 1, 2, 9, 27, 35, 51, 

62, 72, 106, 117, 158, 181, 182 
Chesapeake Bay Construction Co., 9, 

10, 12, 13, 24, 25, 30, 32, 53, 55, 56, 

63, 113, 119, 121, 137 

Chesapeake Bay ferry, 158 
Chesapeake Beach (Town), 3, 6, 33, 
35, 53, 78,115, 158, 201 
Chesapeake Beach Excursion Co., 63, 
78 

Chesapeake Beach Hotel Co., 53, 78, 
120, 122, 134-135, 158, 200, 201 

Chesapeake Beach Improvement Co., 
63, 65, 79,114,115 
Chesapeake Beach Park, Inc., 201 
Chesapeake Company, Inc., 201-202 
Chesapeake Junction, 25, 27, 28, 29, 
35, 40, 62, 75, 77, 80, 82, 119, 120, 
131, 134, 138, 143, 146, 150, 152, 
184, 193, 197, 199, 212 

Chesapeake Telegraph, 67 
Cheyenne, Wyo., 21 
Chicago, Ill., 35 

Chicago and Western Indiana Ry., 
133, 134 

Cincinnati, Jackson and Mackinaw 
Ry., 157 

City of Wilmington (SS), 163 
Civil War, 8, 17-18 
Clagett, Md., 88 
Claiborne, Md., 181 
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Claiborne-Annapolis Ferry Co., 181- 
182, 183, 184 

Coaches, 35, 40, 77, 131, 133, 134, 
143, 152, 157, 189, 195 
Coal Creek, 131 
Cochran Hotel, 61 
Codd, William C., 2 
Coffin, J. W , 12 
Coffin, Sullivan & Co,, 7, 12 
Coffode and Saylor turntable, 48 
Coleman, Judge, 193 
Colorado, 1, 9, 10, 14, 16, 18, 21, 22, 
25, 56, 62, 67, 113, 127, 133, 211, 
220 

Colorado (private car), 35 
Colorado Beach, 27 
Colorado City, 152 
Colorado Midland RR, 22 
Colorado National Bank, 22 
Colorado Springs, 152 
Columbia Athletic Club, 62 
Columbia Ry. Co., 9, 25, 27, 28, 120, 
121, 216 

Columbia Ry streetcar barn, 25, 28, 
67, 121 

Combination cars, 35, 40 
Compton, Barnes, 2 
Conejos, Colo., 14 

Congress, U S , 28, 121, 183, 211, 216 
Construction Co. See Chesapeake 
Bay Construction Co. 

Continental Divide, 1, 127 
Continental Trust Co., N.Y., 10 
Contra Costa County, Calif., 14 
Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, 30 
Courland, Russia, 13 
Court of Appeals, D.C., 143, 183 
Cripple Creek, Colo., 21 
Cuba, 30 

Danenhower, Washington, 4-6 
Davidsonville, Md., 148 
Davis, Jefferson, 17 
Deane Ave. crossing, 28, 80, 152, 211, 
212 

Deanewood, Md , 78, 146, 197 


Del-Mar-Va peninsula, 181 
Del Norte (chair car), 40, 131, 133 
Del Norte, Colo., 22 
Delaware, 159 

Delaware Construction Co., 30 
Denny, Charles E., 63 
Dentzel, Gustav A., 68 
Denver (club car), 35, 122, 134, 189 
Denver, Colo , 10, 21, 22, 61, 62, 119, 
127, 128, 131, 133, 135, 152,211 
Denver, Northwestern and Pacific 
RR, 22, 126, 127, 128, 131, 133, 
134, 135, 137 

Denver, Utah and Pacific, 21 
Denver and Rio Grande RR, 16, 21, 
22, 53, 123 

Denver and Salt Lake, 131 
Denver and South Park, 21 
Denver Athletic Club, 62 
Denver Pacific RR, 21 
Denver Republican , 25 
Denver Union Water Co., 53 
Des Moines, Iowa, 21 
Detrick, G. F., 161, 181, 182, 185 
District of Columbia Commissioners, 
197 

District of Columbia Fire Dept., 158 
District of Columbia Highway Dept, 
211 , 212 

District of Columbia Public Utilities 
Commission, 212 

District Line Station, 67, 68, 77, 80n, 
82, 84, 87, 128, 135, 143, 161, 185, 
196, 197, 206 
Dividends, 200 
Dixie (SS), 201 

Dolores (parlor car), 40, 43, 45, 133, 
196 

Dorchester County, Md., 181, 182 
Dorsey & Miller, 157 
Dowell, Arthur W., 116 
Downing, Maj. Gen, D. D., 18 
Drawing room cars, 35 
Dreamland (SS), 138 
Drum Point, Md., 146, 147, 148, 150, 
151 
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Dunn, Ambrose Constantine, 8, 9, 10, 
12, 13, 16-18, 28-29, 30, 51, 53, 55, 
56,61 

Dunn, H., 51 

Dunn s Partisan Rangers, 17 
Durango (chair car), 40, 133 
Durango, Colo , 14, 16, 22, 126 

England, 13 

Eugenie (inspection car), 189 
Eureka, Colo., 123 
Evans, Governor John, 21 
Experimental equipment, 138, 143 


F. L Watkins Co, 199 
Fares, 4, 40, 72, 114, 188, 189, 190, 
191 

Farmers’ Hotel, 25, 32, 40 
Federation of Civic Associations, 
D.C., 197, 200 
Fedora (club car), 35 
Ferguson Contracting Co., 25 
Ferryboats, 181, 182 
Fires, 134, 157, 158 
First National Bank of Denver, 21, 22, 
50, 62, 119, 122 

First National Bank of Durango, 22 
Fischer, Md., 65, 96 
Fishing Creek, Md , 2, 75, 106, 114, 
117, 220 
Flatcars, 196 

Florence and Cripple Creek RR, 22, 
113, 127, 135 
Florida, 2, 212 
Fort Logan, 53 

Fox, Eugene, 161, 181, 182, 185 
Fox Brothers, 65 
Fox Movietone News, 163 
Frederick, Md., 77 
Freeman, Paul, 63 
Friendship, Md., 25 


Gay, Tom, 115 


General Electric switcher. No. 101, 

202 

General Services Administration, 
U.S., 3n 

George Palmer Highway, 84 
Georgia Heavy Artillery, 17 
Georgia Volunteer Infantry, 17 
Giant’s Ladder , The, 22, 131 
Glorieta Pass, 14 
Gloucester Apartments, 61 
Goodwin, T. A., 63, 78 
Goff, Judge, 61 
Gore and Payne, 40 
Gould, Jay, 21 

Graceland Cemetery Association, 121 

Graham, Dr., 51 

Grand Army of the Republic, 62 

Grand Junction roundhouse, 53 

Greeley, Horace, 21 

Griffith, Carl, 194 

Griffiths, James A., 63 


H Klaff and Co., Inc., 195 
H E Salzberg Co., 196 
Hagerstown, Md., 77 
Haley’s brass band, 72 
Hamlin, Clarence C., 157 
Hardesty, George, 99 
Harland and Hollingsworth, 138 
Harriman, E. H., 137 
Hart, Richard H., 194, 201, 220 
Hayden, E. A., 75, 77 
Hayward, William Jerome, 127, 159, 
161, 195 
Hill, H. P.,51 
Hill, James H., 78 
Hills, Md., 88 
Hoboken, N.J., 78 

Hodges, William V , 152, 184, 193n, 
196, 197, 200, 201, 211, 212, 220 
Holland, Senator Spessard L., 212 
Holmes, Charles E., 194 
Holmes, Justice Oliver Wendell, 119- 
120 

Honeysuckle Route, 33 
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Hopper cars, 112, 152 
Hotel Chesapeake, 6 
Hotel Patuxent, 6 
House, Garrett O., 78 
Hupp, Albert, 143 

Hupp Automatic Mail Exchange Co., 
138, 143, 195 
Hupp Mail Car, 195 
Hurd, J. P., 75 

Hyattsville, Md., 40, 49, 65, 68, 78, 
120n, 143, 146 

Hyer, Lincoln H., 7, 8, 9, 24, 29, 30, 
53 


Idaho, 18 

Interstate Commerce Commission, 
U.S., 122n, 131, 133, 182, 183, 184, 
193, 197, 199, 200, 212, 215, 216 
Ironton, Colo , 14 
Isthmus of Panama, 13 

J Kennedy Tod & Co., 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 
28, 32, 50 

J. G. Brill Co, 161, 185 
J. S. Warden (SS), 63, 78, 135, 138 
Jackson, Gen William L., 17, 18 
Jacksonville, Fla., 212 
Jacobsen, J., 51 

Jones, William F , 113, 135, 137, 146, 
150, 151 


Kansas Pacific, 21 
Karns, Benjamin F., 2 
Keely, Thomas, Jr., 185 
Kennedy, Miles C., 181n 
Kimball Sanitarium, 195 
King, Mr,, 9 
Klein, Harry J., 193 
Krunekley, J. Worthington, 72 
Kulp, Randolph L., 123n 


L. W Roesch and Co., 195, 200 


La Cresenta, Calif., 195 
Landis, Col. Lee H., 161, 185 
Las Cruces, N.M., 14 
Le Fevre, E. O., 51 
Leadville, Colo., 21, 137 
Leon Post Office, 8 
Leonard, Walter, 146 
Lewin, G. Ross, 51 
Lewis, A H., 113, 127 
Lincoln, President Abraham, 13 
Lockhart, Charles, 62, 77, 79, 119 
Lockhart, James H., 62n 
Locomotives. See Alco switcher, No. 
103; Baldwin locomotives; 
Baldwin-Westinghouse locomotive; 
Billy; Brooks locomotive; General 
Electric switcher, No. 101; Pitts¬ 
burgh locomotives; Teddy; Whit¬ 
comb switcher No. 102 
Lomax, Maj Gen., 17 
Long Beach, Calif., 201 
‘ Long Meadows, ’ 121 
Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas Ry , 
185 

Lovegrove, Thomas G., 63, 65 
Lynchburg, Va., 18 
Lyons Creek, Md., 32, 33, 65, 99n 
Lyons Creek trestle, 33, 96, 189 


Mack Brothers Motor Car Co., 123 
MacNeill, Charles M,, 152 
Maier, Frederick E., 75, 77, 112 
Mail, 4, 78, 120, 138, 146, 189 
Maine, 147 

Marlboro, Md , 4, 25, 28, 29, 30, 32, 
33, 40, 48, 49, 77, 80, 87, 88, 134 
Marlboro Station, 67, 194 
Marquess, Eversfield, 143, 194 
Marr, Md., 87 

Mary M (gasoline-powered motor 
car), 123 

Maryland Legislature, 3, 8, 115, 190 
Maryland Park, 25, 48, 65, 87, 158, 
196, 200, 206 

Marvland Public Service Com- 
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mission, 148, 150, 182 
Maryland State Highway Com¬ 
mission, 189 

Matthews, Judge Burnita S., 216 
Mattox, A. H., 2 

McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury 
William G., 151 

McCloskey (builder), 65, 114, 115 
McEwen, Col. John S., 8 
McKenney, F.D., 8 
McKinley, President William, 48n 77 
McMahon, Capt. Bernard J., 14 
McNeil, John Lloyd, 9, 13, 16, 22-24, 
51, 53, 63, 113, 119, 123, 126, 220 
McReynolds, Justice, 183 
Mears, Cora, 61 
Mears, Laura, 61 
Mears, Mary (Mrs. Otto), 51, 123 
Mears, Otto, 1, 9, 10, 12, 13-16, 18, 
22, 24, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30, 32, 33, 35, 
40, 48, 50, 51, 53, 55, 56, 61, 62, 63, 
65, 67, 72, 75, 77, 78, 113, 114, 115, 
116, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 
127, 137, 158, 189, 194-195, 220 
Mechanicsville, Md., 3n 
Meigs, Return Jonathan, 24 
Merriken, John E., 150 
Meyers, Charles and John, 63 
Michaels, Hyman, 195 
Millersville, Md., 148, 150 
Milliken, Senator Eugene D., 211-212 
Mobile, Ala., 206 

Moffat, David Halliday, 1, 9, 13, 16, 
18-22, 24, 50, 51, 53, 62, 65, 78, 79, 

113, 115, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 

126, 127, 128, 131, 133, 134, 135, 

137, 152, 159, 182, 184, 196, 200, 

201,220 

Moffat, Fred W., 127 
Moffat Road , The , 131 
Montgomery, Ala., 143 
Morisett, Engineer, 143, 146 
Morris, Judge Thomas J., 7 
Mt. Calvert, Md., 30, 53, 96 
Mt. Clare shops, 35n, 77 
Mt. Harmony, Md., 99 


National Railway Historical Society, 
Inc., 123n 
Nevada, 1, 13 
New Mexico, 14 
New York, 25 
New York Central, 35 
New York City, 7, 9, 10, 13, 18, 61, 65, 
115, 123, 137 

New York Trust Co., 137, 193n 
Noonan, John T., 63, 78 
Norfolk, Va., 151 
North Beach, Md., 138, 158 
North Beach-Chesapeake Beach bus 
service, 138 

North Beach-Chesapeake Beach 
trolley line, 138 
North Beach Railway Co., 138 
Northampton County, Va., 181 


Observation cars, 4, 131 
Ocean City, Md., 181 
Occidental Restaurant, 161 
Offices, 10, 25, 67, 121, 135, 185, 197, 
201-202, 206 
Omaha, Neb., 21 
Orange County, N.Y., 21 
Ouray (parlor car), 40, 131, 133 
Owego, N.Y., 22 

Owings, Md., 53, 77, 80, 99, 135, 137, 
150, 157, 194 


Panic of 1893, 16, 22, 24 

Parker, Thomas V., 63 

Parlor cars, 40, 77, 131, 133, 188-189 

Parlor-cafe cars, 131 

Passenger service, first, 49 

Passenger train, last scheduled, 193 

Passes, railway, 16, 51 

Patti, Adelina, 35 

Patuxent River, 3, 4, 8, 27, 32, 33, 53, 
96, 120n, 147, 150 

Patuxent River bridge, 3, 8, 30, 33, 53, 
96,157, 196 

Patuxent River Naval Station, 3n 
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Pease, F M,, 35 
Peckham Truck Co , 121 
Pelham, Charles, 7 
Penn Central RR, 3n, 4, 80. 

See also Pennsylvania RR 
Pennsylvania Junction, 88, 96, 150, 
196 

Pennsylvania RR, 28, 29, 35, 48, 96, 
133, 134, 152, 181, 211, 212, 215- 
217 

Pennsylvania RR overpass, 29, 30, 33, 
88,212,215-217 
Penrose, Spencer, 152, 159, 161 
Philadelphia, Pa , 4, 51, 63, 65, 121 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Balti¬ 
more RR, 80 

Philadelphia Bridge Works, 48 
Philippi, Va , 17 
Piledrivers, 29 
Pindell, Md., 65, 96 
Pinto Island Metals Co., 206 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 62, 77, 121, 122 
Pittsburgh Locomotive and Car 
Works, 35, 40, 48 

Pittsburgh locomotives, 29, 40, 48, 62, 
128 

Point Lookout, Md., 3n 
Pope s Creek Branch, Penn Central, 
4, 88 

Popper, Charles, 9, 10, 12, 13, 16, 18, 
29, 51, 53, 55, 56, 63, 77, 78, 113, 
119, 123, 126, 220 
Post Office Dept, US, 67, 78 
Post Steamboat Co., 63 
Postal Telegraph, 65 
Potomac River, 62 

Potomac Electric Power Co , 152, 
211,212,215 

Prince Frederick, Md., 116 
Prince Georges County, Md , 2, 3n, 
65, 88 

Pushaw, Md , 75, 99 


Queen Anne s RR, 134 


R G Monroe Co., 121 
Railway Guide, 67 

Railway & Locomotive Society, Inc , 
48n 

Railway post office, 78, 146 
Railway Postal Service, 146n 
Randolph County, Ga., 17 
Randolph County, Va., 17 
Reconstruction Finance Corp , U S , 
182, 183, 184 

Rector, John Mayo, 146, 185, 189, 
190, 193, 200, 201,212,220 
Red Mountain area, Colo,, 14 
Rehoboth Beach, Del , 181 
Republic (SS.), 138 
Richmond (SS.), 30 
Richmond, Va , 17, 18, 147 
Rico (parlor car), 40, 133, 188, 195 
Rico, Colo , 33 

Ridgway, Amos Caryl, 127, 133 
Ridgway, Colo., 16 
Rigger, 196 

Rio Grande RR, 14,21, 135 

Rio Grande Southern RR, 16, 24, 33 

Ritchie, Md , 65, 87, 112 

Ritchie, W A , 65 

Roberts, Joseph K,, 8 

Rocky Mountains, 22 

Rod and Reel Restaurant, 106n, 117 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 30 

Sacramento Northern Ry., 161 
Saguache (chair car), 40, 133 
St. Charles, Mo , 40 
St. Charles Car Co., 40, 62, 121-122, 
134 

St Charles cars, 62, 121, 128, 131, 

133, 134 

St Joseph, Mo , 21 

St. Louis, Mo., 63 

St. Mary’s County, Md., 3n 

Salt Lake City, Utah, 18, 127, 137 

Sampson, Adm William T., 48 

San Francisco, Calif, 13 

San Juan (private car), 35n, 65, 122, 

134, 196 
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San Juan Country, Colo , 14, 16, 27 
San Juan Hill, Cuba, 30 
Santa Fe, N M , 14 
Santiago, Cuba, 30 
Savannah, Ga , 17 
Schuster, W, C , 75, 77 
Seaside Park, 161, 163, 179, 185, 201 
Seaside Park, Inc , 161, 185, 201 
Seat Pleasant, Md , 25, 80, 87, 157, 
193, 199, 200 
Secretary of War, 17 
Seward farm, 182 
Shafter, Gen. William R., 30 
Sherman Silver Purchase Act, 22 
Shira, Captain, 72 

Silverton (parlor car), 40, 133, 188, 
195 

Silverton, Colo , 14, 123 
Silverton RR, 14, 24 
Silverton, Gladstone and Northerly, 
16 

Silverton Northern, 16, 123 
Silverton-Ouray Wagon Road, 24 
Slater, John S , 2 
Smith, Frederick H., 2 
Smith, Sylvester T., 123, 127, 128, 
133, 134, 135, 137 
Solomons, Md , 137, 147, 189 
Somerset County, Md , 181 
Southern Iron and Equipment Co., 
190 

Southern Maryland Railroad Co., 3, 
25, 112, 119 

Spanish-American War, 30, 48 

Sparrows Point, 206 

Speer, H C.,2 

Stapleton, W., 51 

State of Delaware (SS), 188 

Staunton, Va., 17 

Steamboats, 35, 63.See also Bay Belle, 
Cape May, City of Wilmington, 
Dixie, Dreamland, J. S. Warden, 
Republic, Richmond, State of Dela¬ 
ware, Westmoreland. 

Storage Battery Co., 121 
Stratton, W. S., 51 


Street Railway Journal , 120n 
Summers, L L , 127 
Supreme Court, D.C 53, 119-120, 
134, 183, 193n,196n 
Supreme Court, U.S. 119-120, 183 


Tabor, Horace, 22 
Tank car, 157 
Teddy, 35, 48 
Texas, 147 
Thompson, C S., 53 
Thornton, Frank P., 9 
Tod, Robert E. 

SeeJ Kennedy Tod & Co. 

Trinidad shops, 35 
Trippe s Bay, Md., 181, 182 
Tutty, W H , 138 
Tyrer, Theodore W., 2 

Union Pacific RR, 21 
U.S Army, 14. See also Army Trans¬ 
portation Corps; Corps of 
Engineers. 

U.S. Circuit Court for the District of 
Maryland, 61, 126 
U.S. Court of Appeals, 119, 183 
U.S District Court for the District of 
Columbia, 215 

U.S District Court for the District of 
Maryland, 7, 135, 193, 196n 
U S, Government, 3n, 151. 183, 201, 
220.See also Bureau of Public 
Roads; Congress; General Services 
Administration; Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission; Post Office 
Dept.; Reconstruction Finance 
Corp.; Supreme Court; War Assets 
Corp.; War Dept 
U.S. Mail, 21 

U.S. Military Academy, 17 
U S. Railroad Administration, 150- 
151 

U.S. Rapid Mail Service, 138n 
Upper Marlboro. See Marlboro. 

Upton, W. B., 53 
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Utah, 18 

Utawana (club car), 35 

Virginia, 17, 159, 181 
Virginia and Truckee, 1 
Virginia Cavalry, 17 
Virginia Military Institute, 24 

Wagner cars, 35, 122, 134 
Walsen, Fred, 24, 51 
Walsh, Thomas F., 22, 51, 184 
War Assets Corp., 206 
War Dept., U.S., 33 
Warfield, Edwin, 2 
Washington-Annapolis Freeway, 211 
Washington, Baltimore and An¬ 
napolis Electric Ry., 84, 120, 128, 
150 

Washington, Brandywine and Point 
Lookout RR, 3n 

Washington, Potomac & Chesapeake 
RR, 3, 80, 119-120 

Washington and Annapolis Electric 
Ry Co., 120, 121 

Washington and Chesapeake Beach 
Ry ,2-8, 12, 24, 115 
Washington and Potomac RR, 3n 
Washington Board of Trade, 158 
Washington Post, The , 202 
Washington Railway and Electric 
Co., 82, 120, 127-128, 138, 184, 197 
Washington Star, 158 
Washington Terminal Co., 206 
Washingtonville, N Y , 18 
Waters, Paul Y , 127, 137 


Watkins Bldg., 206 
Watkins Regional Park, 202 
Weems Steamship Co., 8, 30, 33, 78 
Wells, Charles A. M., 8 
West Point, N.Y., 17 
Western Maryland Ry., 161, 188, 190 
Western Pacific, 161 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 121 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co., 
121 , 122 

Westmoreland (SS), 30 
Whitcomb switcher No. 102, 206 
White House Station, 128 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 17 
Wicomico County, Md., 181 
Willard s Hotel, 8 
Williams, W. Samuel, 195 
Wilson, Md., 99 
Wilson Line, 163, 188, 201 
Winston, W. H., 35, 63, 65, 78 
Wolfson, Louis E., 212 
Woolworth, C. C., 21 
Worcester County, Md., 181 
Work cars, 199 
World War I, 146, 150, 152 
World War II, 151,201 
Wrecks, 75, 143, 146, 157-158 


Yacht, 62 

Yarnall and Goforth, 4 
Young, Archibald, 8 
Young, Brigham, 18 
Youngstown Bridge Co., 30 


Zier, Charles, 75, 77, 112 
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This book presents the story 
of a railroad that once con¬ 
nected Washington, D. C. 
with the bayside resorts at 
Chesapeake Beach, Maryland. 
In mileage and physical plant 
it was small—at best an in¬ 
significant branch in the na¬ 
tional rail system. But in asso¬ 
ciation it was a great enter¬ 
prise. Leading politicians rode 
its trains to escape the semi- 
tropical summers of the na¬ 
tional capital. The western 
railroad barons, Otto Mears 
and David Moffat, were active 
in its early years. Access to 
original corporate papers has 
enriched Mr. Williams’ schol¬ 
arly account of the life and 
times of the Chesapeake Beach 
Railway. 

John H. White 
Smithsonian Institution 
Washington, D. C. 




Ames W. Williams 

The author, a dedicated 
railfan, was born and raised 
adjacent to the tracks of the 
Central Railroad of New 
Jersey when it was a viable 
carrier and its trains, along 
with those of the B & O and 
the Reading, ran at frequent 
intervals throughout the day. 
A retired naval officer, lawyer 
and administrative law judge, 
he has written extensively in 
the fields of American liter¬ 
ary, military and transporta¬ 
tion history. 



W. B- Barber 
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